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BACH’S SWAN-SONG 
By CHARLES SANFORD TERRY 
N“ one who hears Wolfgang Graeser’s orchestral transcription 


of Bach’s “Art of Fugue” can escape an emotional thrill as 
the ethereal notes of the concluding Choral steal from the P 
organ, transporting him tremulously to Bach’s bedside on that July 
evening, near two hundred years ago, when he breathed his Adsum. 
Emotion is heightened by the dramatically sudden termination of 
the preceding Fugue. For, though their association was not his 
design, in the two movements—the Choral and the Fugue—Bach 
made his last music. Which of them was his swan-song? 

Forkel, who was on terms of friendship with Bach’s elder 
sons, states that the Choral was dictated by Bach to his son-in- 
law Altnikol “‘a few days before his death” (wenige Tage vor seinem 
Ende). Bach’s second son, Carl Philipp Emanuel, is as definite 
regarding the Fugue. He owned his father’s autograph of it, and 
annotated its concluding bar with the remark: “N. B.—At this 
point in the Fugue, where the name BACH enters as a counter- 
subject, the composer died” (N. B.—Uber dieser Fuge, wo der 
Name BACH im Contrasubject angebracht worden, ist der Verfasser 
gestorben). F. W. Marpurg amplified the statement in his Preface 
to the Original Edition of “The Art of Fugue.” Bach’s inability - 
to finish the Fugue, he explains, was “due to his bad eyesight 
and his shortly subsequent death” (durch seine Augen-Krankheit, 
und den kurz darauf erfolgten Tod). Forkel adds a detail of im- 
portance: “The composer’s bad eyesight compelled him to lay 
this Fugue aside, and an unsuccessful operation prevented him 
233 
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from finishing it” (Diese Fuge wurde aber durch die Augenkrankheit 
des Verfassers unterbrochen, und konnte, da eine Operation an ihm 
ungliicklich ausfiel, nicht vollendet werden). 

Now, the obituary notice (Nekrolog), published in 1754, 
indicates that the operation was performed “a full half-year” 
(ein vélliges halbes Jahr lang) before Bach’s death, i.e., at the end 
of 1749 or early in 1750. It follows that Bach did not work at the 
Fugue during the last six months of his life. But he dictated the 
Choral a few days before his death. In fact, we learn from the 
Nekrolog that ten days before his death, i.e., on July 18, 1750, 
Bach rallied, and his eyes, long vacant and unseeing, looked again 
on the loved faces and the familiar scene. But his relapse was 
immediate; for ‘a few hours later” (wenige Stunden darauf), the 
Nekrolog adds, he was stricken by apoplexy and lay in high fever 
till his death. His inspired dictation of the Choral must therefore 
be placed about the middle of July, 1750, and we accept it as his 
swan-song. 

The Choral is an expansion of a short Prelude in the Orgel- 
biichlein on a melody attributed to Louis Bourgeois and associated 
with Paul Eber’s hymn Wenn wir in héchsten Néthen sein, to which 
it was commonly sung in Germany. For its expanded form 
Bach preferred Bodo von Hodenberg’s hymn Vor deinen Thron 
tret ich hiemit, to which the melody was also sung; for its stanzas 
so closely expressed the thoughts of his prayerful soul on the edge 
of eternity. In the Orgelbiichlein the Prelude is a straightforward 
exposition of the melody in nine bars. In the expanded version 
its length is extended to forty-five by the insertion of reflective 
interludes between the melodic lines. Little more than half of 
the expanded Choral is extant in manuscript. The remainder is 
known to us only in the Original Edition of “The Art of Fugue,” 
which concludes with the complete movement. 

The manuscript torso of the Choral survives in a volume in 
the Preussische Staatsbibliothek at Berlin bearing the press-mark 
P. 271. Originally in Bach’s ownership, it passed at his death to 
Carl Philipp Emanuel, in the catalogue of whose library (1790) 
it was listed as: 


Sechs Trios mit 2 Clavieren und Pedal 
Und ungefehr 20 Vorspielen und 
ausgefiihrten Chorélen fiir die Orgel. 
Von der eigenen Hand des Verfassers. 


There can be no doubt that the volume exists to-day substantially 
as when Bach owned it. Within its covers are 53 leaves (106 
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pages) almost invariably in Bach’s autograph. The first 95 pages 
contain the six Organ Trio Sonatas, followed by the first fifteen 
of the Preludes on Choral melodies known as the Achtzehn Chorale. 
These pages are entirely in Bach’s script, and no distinguishing 
title-page separates the Trios from the Chorals. On the next 
four pages (96-99) Nos. 16 and 17 of the Achtzehn are entered in 
Altnikol’s hand. His intrusion may indicate Bach’s disability. 
If so, it was temporary. For the next six pages (100-105) and a 
portion of a seventh (106) contain the Canonic Variations on the 
melody Vom Himmel hoch. Bach’s writing here shows no trace of 
infirmity; indeed the opening Variation is a particularly fine 
example of his script. 

The last four-and-a-half bars of the concluding Variation 
(the fourth in the engraved edition) are carried over to page 106, 
from whose lay-out we infer that Bach compressed the Variations 
into less space than he anticipated. For in preparation he had 
ruled nine staves on page 106, but used only the topmost three 
of them. In this condition, with six staves unused and the bottom 
half of page 106 entirely unruled, the volume remained probably 
throughout 1749 and until shortly before Bach’s death, an inter- 
val in which he was absorbed in the preparation of “The Art of 
Fugue.” But “‘a few days before his death,” in other words, 
shortly before July 18, 1750, he again called for the volume, in 
which, on page 106, under the title Vor deinen Thron tret ich hiemit, 
we find the torso of his swan-song, set out upon the staves origi- 
nally drawn for the last of the Canonic Variations and others 
specially and more recently ruled. 

So far the situation is clear. But at this point we encounter 
ambiguities. The Choral is written on the reverse side of what 
is now the last leaf of the volume, and it is unfinished. Hence we 
infer that in July, 1750, the volume contained another folio on which 
the Choral was completed. The pagination of P. 271 supports 
the inference. For, as the sheets composing it must have been 
folded in “signatures” of not less than four pages, the total number 
of pages would be at least 108, i.e., two more (a single leaf) than 
the existing number. The leaf is lost. When was it lost? Carl 
Philipp’s autographs were bought by Georg Pélchau, on whose 
death (1836) P. 271 was acquired, with others, by the Preussische- 
Staatsbibliothek. Certainly the leaf was at no time in Pélchau’s 
possession. On the other hand, it must have been in situ in 1750; 
for the writer would certainly not have begun the Choral on p. 106 
had he not had another page on which to complete it. Carl 
Philipp can hardly be responsible for its loss; he is unlikely to have 
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permitted the removal of a page which left his father’s composition 
incomplete. The page must therefore have disappeared between 
July 18, 1750, and Carl Philipp’s acquisition of his father’s auto- 
graphs. And, in view of his association with the volume, we may 
conjecture that Altnikol was in some way responsible. 

Forkel states positively that Bach dictated the Choral to 
Altnikol. Marpurg speaks of Bach’s amanuensis as a friend of 
the composer (ein seiner Freunde), and adds the interesting fact 
that Bach’s dictation was conveyed extempore and without 
preparation (aus dem Stegereif). Marpurg’s suppression of Altni- 
kol’s name is curious. It would be unfamiliar to the public whom 
he was addressing, and, perhaps for that reason, he did not name 
him. Whatever the explanation may be, the omission does not 
challenge Forkel’s statement. But is the manuscript in P. 271 
the dictated text? 

The manuscript is either Bach’s or Altnikol’s. If it is Bach’s 
there was no need to dictate to Altnikol. Yet one hesitates to 
say that it is not Bach’s. Certainly it does not conform with his 
normal script. It is more formal and only at bar 14 becomes 
easy and fluent. Can it be that Bach accomplished the first half 
of the Choral before his infirmity compelled him to dictate the 
remainder to Altnikol? In his Preface to Jahrgang XXV (2) 
Rust discovers in the manuscript tke points at which the com- 
poser’s weakness compelled him to pause; the thinning ink in an 
unreplenished inkpot; an uncertain pen painfully tracing the 
characters in a darkening room. These deductions are fanciful 
even if the script is Bach’s. For the writing does not show itself 
progressively fainter; the last bars are as black as the first, and only 
at bar 14 is there an indication of a break in the writer’s labour. 
If, on the other hand, Altnikol held the pen, Rust’s deductions are 
even more fanciful. For it is not to be supposed that he copied 
Bach’s dictation directly into P. 271, a volume evidently devoted 
to the final text of movements prepared, as seems probable, for 
the engraver. Hence, if the writing is Altnikol’s it presupposes 
the existence of a rough copy. 

Now, a collation of the text of the Choral in P. 271 with the 
corresponding bars in the Original Edition of “The Art of Fugue” 
reveals differences which, since they cannot be dismissed as 
engraver’s errors, suggest that the editors of the Original Edition 
followed another text than that in P. 271. We cannot apply a 
similar test to the latter half of the Choral; but in the first twenty- 
six bars, besides the omission of accidentals in bars 3, 4, and 6, the 
following discrepancies are revealed. 
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In every instance the text as we have it in P. 271 is preferred to 
that of the Original Edition. Did the editors of the latter follow 
Altnikol’s original draft? Evidently P. 271 was not at their dis- 
posal, probably because it was still in Altnikol’s custody at Naum- 
burg. 

Even problems which promise no prospect of solution can 
be explored with profit, and Bach’s swan-song is in that category. 
But upon one point a positive opinion can be expressed—the 
Choral is completely irrelevant to “The Art of Fugue” and was 
not intended by Bach for association with that work. The editors 
of the Original Edition admitted it only to compensate purchasers 
for the unfinished Fugue which preceded it. Since Nigeli pub- 
lished his edition in 1802, editors have sensibly excluded the 
Choral from a position it was never intended to fill, but to 
which Graeser uncritically restored it. 
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THE WIND-INSTRUMENTS 
IN MOZART’S SYMPHONIES 


By NATHAN BRODER 


HE orchestra of Bach and Handel contained all the wind- 
instruments used in the symphonies of Haydn and Mozart 
except the clarinet. The tendency of the earlier masters was 

to employ the winds in their orchestral works as added voices in 
the polyphony. Thus little cognizance was taken of the peculiar 
nature of each of the instruments; they were all allotted the same 
sort of material that was played by the strings, so far as their 
physical construction allowed them to play it. But with the 
dying out of the polyphonic style of music about the middle of the 
eighteenth century and the rapid growth of homophonic music, and 
with the concomitant rise in popularity of the symphony, a new 
method of handling the winds was carried over from French and 
Italian opera into the symphony. Instead of being treated as so 
many extra string-like voices, they were given work much more 
suited to their nature, namely, the task of accompanying the more 
agile strings by sustained chords, at the same time supplying 
harmonic background to the orchestral ensemble. Among the 
older duties of the winds which were retained was that of doubling 
the strings in tutti passages. 

Most of the historians of the symphony orchestra agree in 
conceding to Mozart and Haydn a preéminent réle in bridging the 
gap between the predominantly string orchestra of the early sym- 
phonists and the fuller, richer, orchestration of Beethoven and the 
Romantic composers. It is true, of course, that these men did not 
do the job single-handed. As the range and flexibility of the wind- 
instruments improved, owing to certain changes in their construc- 
tion during the second half of the century, composers throughout 
Europe began to write freer and more elaborate parts for them. 
But Mozart and Haydn went farther in this direction than any of 
the others, and the influence of these, the greatest symphonists 
of their generation, was felt by the great composers of the next, 
the generation of Beethoven and Schubert. 

Of the two, Mozart was the more progressive. Younger, more 
impressionable, more sensitive to contemporary music, and 
possessed of a wider knowledge of it because of his travels, it was 
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he who, after having learned much from the symphonies of Haydn, 
took the lead and reached the pinnacle of pre-Beethoven instru- 
mentation. It was he in whose work were combined all the pro- 
gressive tendencies of the various outstanding composers of the 
time, and whose symphonies present a summing-up of orchestral 
advancement in the latter half of the eighteenth century. But 
exactly how this was done, how Mozart borrowed what he wanted 
from the various composers with whose music he came into contact, 
and just what he added out of his own rich genius, has never, to 
the writer’s knowledge, been fully and satisfactorily explained. 
This study, therefore, is an attempt to trace Mozart’s use of the 
wind-instruments, by an examination of his symphonies, from the 
first groping attempts of the nine-year-old boy to the complete 
mastery of the composer of the “Jupiter” symphony. 


* * 
* 


About the middle of the eighteenth century there were three 
more or less well-defined symphonic schools. The first was that 
of the Italian opera-symphony; its adherents were spread all over 
Europe, Italian musicians and composers being employed in many 
royal and princely courts; among their disciples were Johann 
Christian Bach and young Joseph Haydn. The second was the 
famous Mannheim school. The third was the North German 
school under the leadership of Carl Philip Emanuel Bach. With 
the last-named we need not concern ourselves here, as Mozart did 
not come into direct contact with it until his last Vienna period. 

The orchestra of the Italian symphonies, in the fast movements, 
generally consisted of the strings, two oboes or flutes, and two 
horns. The oboes doubled the violins, while the horns were used 
to reinforce the ensemble in tutti, or to hold long sustained notes 
against the livelier strings. They were also employed, sometimes 
with the oboes, for rhythmic background, a convention Mozart 
was to adopt and retain, intensified and given new meaning, to the 
end of his symphonic career. The Andantes were usually scored 
for strings alone, but occasionally a flute or pair of flutes, or, rarely, 
bassoons were added, either to lend their color to the strings, 
which they doubled, or to play long concertante solos. : 

Sometimes trumpets and drums were added for festive occa- 
sions, when a brilliant effect was desired, but the trumpet of the 
time was an imperfect and unsatisfactory instrument, ill-suited to 
symphonic work, and it was confined by its natural limitations to 
supporting the body of tone in tutti. 
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The works written for the Mannheim orchestra of this period 
show a considerably greater degree of development. Not only are 
flutes, oboes, and horns used more freely and independently in the 
symphonies of Johann Stamitz, Franz Xaver Richter, and Anton 
Filtz, but bassoons are added to the fast movements (they are 
skilfully treated by Ignaz Holzbauer), and also clarinets. These 
last seem to have come into the orchestra about the middle of the 
century. Although they are not indicated in Stamitz’s scores, 
they joined the flutes in playing the oboe parts at performances of 
his symphonies.! Not only did these men use the winds for doub- 
ling and sustaining, but they also gave them much independent 
work in the fast movements. Often the second theme of the fast 
movements is assigned to the winds, alone or accompanied by 
strings, and there are frequent dialogues between a solo oboe, or 
the full wind-choir, and the strings. In the minuets which these 
composers introduced into their symphonies, the winds doubled 
and sustained the strings, but the trio, true to the tradition, al- 
ready established, that it should contrast strongly with the 
minuet, was reserved for the strings, or else consisted of a solo for 
winds accompanied by strings. 

In 1755 Stamitz went to Paris and spent a year there as con- 
ductor of the orchestra of La Poupliniére.2 The symphonies of 
Gossec, who succeeded him in that position, show the powerful 
influence of the Mannheim master. Gossec’s Op. 5, No. 2, written 
about 1761, is scored for flutes, clarinets, horns and strings. The 
scoring is full and rich, the wind-choir is independent of the strings 
and is given much important work in the manner just described. 

But the free use of the winds by these Mannheim and Paris 
composers must not be misunderstood. The wind-passages in 
their symphonies were written merely to contrast with the tone- 
color of the strings, or to display the skill of the performers. 
Rarely are the winds woven into the symphonic tissue, and there 
is little evidence of a lively appreciation of their individual timbres 
and peculiar effects.’ So little psychological and musical signifi- 
cance was attached to the special color of each wind-instrument 
that the six symphonies which comprise Gossec’s Op. 11 call for 
either “flutes, oboes, or clarinets.” In a symphony by Franz 
Beck (1762), the violins were directed, when there were no winds 
available, to play the wind-solos!* It is only in Haydn’s sympho- 

1Hugo Riemann: Introduction to Denkmdler deutscher Tonkunst, Zweite Folge, 
Jahrg. 3, Bd. 1, p. xvi. 

"Georges Cucuel: Etudes sur un Orchestre au XVIII™ Siecle, Paris, 1913, p. 14. 


*This does not refer, of course, to such primitive effects as the use of horns and 
trumpets for hunting-calls, fanfares, etc. 


‘Cucuel: op. cit., p. 21. 
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nies of 1761 (see especially Nos. 6 and 7 of Breitkopf & Hirtel’s new 
edition) that the wind-instruments, while used in the old concer- 
tante fashion, are given passages and figures that attempt to ex- 
ploit their individual resources and color-properties. 


* 
* 


Mozart’s first three symphonies were written in England, in 
the course of the first grand concert-tour of Europe.° The seven- 
year-old boy probably heard the famous Mannheim orchestra in 
Schwetzingen, and some symphonies by Gossec and others in Paris. 
But the orchestration of little Mozart’s symphonies—written a 
year or two later and in a totally different musical environment— 
not unnaturally shows no trace of their influence. We do not 
know the extent to which Leopold Mozart took a hand in these 
compositions, but it seems safe to assume that his influence was 
present in such matters as technical corrections and, possibly, 
suggestions. Wyzewa and St.-Foix assure us that the elder 
Mozart’s symphonies were clothed in the same orchestral dress as 
the earliest works of Haydn. We do know, however, that the boy 
met Johann Christian Bach in London and saw him frequently. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the orchestration of these 
symphonies, while naturally a little crude and embryonic, is that of 
the Italian opera-symphony. 


The three symphonies are scored for 
strings, oboes and horns. In the one in 
B flat (K. 17, written in the summer of 
1764), the wind-parts are written out in 
only part of the first movement and the 
first four measures of the Presto. The 
Andante, following the fashion of the time, 
is scored for strings only. The instrumen- 
tation of the rest of the work is unfinished. 
The wind-instruments in this symphony, 
as well as in the next (in E flat, K. 16, 
winter of 1764-65), merely double the 
strings, except in the Andante of the later 
work, where the oboes have a little triplet 
figure alone, or above the horns. It is not 
until the Jast movement of the Symphony 


in D (K. 19, early in 1765) that the winds 
achieve any importance. In this Presto 
they are given accompanying figures al- 
most completely independent of the 
strings. The little interlude between ex- 
position and recapitulation consists en- 
tirely of a dialogue between the horns and 
second violins with violas, which is taken 
up by the oboes and all of the violins. 
Already a hint of young Mozart’s growing 
perception of the difference in treatment 
required by winds and strings is given by 
the fact that the two-note Rese used in 
this dialogue is marked staccato in the 
wind-parts, but with a slur in the string. 


The little oboe sallies in these works are typical of the sym- 


phonies of the period. They are to be found in J. C. Bach’s over- 
ture (symphony) to “Catone” (1758-59), and also in Haydn’s 
first symphony (1759). The progress in the treatment of the wind- 


5The chronology of Wyzewa and St.-Foix is used throughout (W.-A. Mozart, 
Paris, 1912); Kéchel’s numbers are added to facilitate reference to the published scores 


®Op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 100. 
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instruments shown in the Symphony in D may be a result of young 
Mozart’s study of a sympheny by Abel, a colleague of J. C. Bach’s, 
which Wolfgang copied out note for note.’ The winds in Abel’s 
work (clarinets, bassoon, and horns) are given much prominence, 
in the Mannheim fashion. The second theme in each of the fast 
movements is given to the wind-choir unaccompanied, a typical 
Mannheim device, and there is even a brief solo passage for clarinets 
and bassoon in the Andante. Mozart, now at a more perceptive 
age, must have been inspired to attempts in the same direction 
by this, to him, novel activity of the winds. It is interesting to 
note that where Abel, in the middle section of his Presto, has a 
passage for clarinets and bassoon, little Mozart, in the correspond- 
ing part of his Presto, also writes one with the winds prominent. 

Leopold Mozart’s travel notes tell us that at The Hague, 
during the winter of 1765-6, the travelers met Fischer, the famous 
oboist, and the horn-player Spandau.* It is very likely, as 
Wyzewa and St.-Foix point out, that his acquaintance with these 
musicians enlarged Wolfgang’s knowledge of the nature and 
properties of their instruments. For we find in the symphony 
written at this time (in E flat, K. 22) a slightly more consistent 
use of the winds (particularly the oboes) as individual voices. In 
the Andante the oboes are skilfully and even expressively handled, 
carrying on the song, underlining it, or adding bits of color to it. 

In addition to oboes and horns, there are bassoons in the Sym- 
phony in F, written after the return to Salzburg (K. 76, winter of 
1766-67). Mozart had already written for these instruments.° 
Their parts here show a certain sureness of touch and some under- 
standing of their peculiar character. 


This symphony displays so much pro- 
gress in young Mozart’s orchestral educa- 
tion that it is worth examining in detail. 
In the first movement, oboes and bassoons 
have little passages in answer to the 
strings. There is a place of marked origi- 
nality in its instrumentation in the section 
preceding the recapitulation of the second 
subject. The violins play a phrase in 
crotchets, oboes answer with another 
phrase, bassoons enter with the violin 
phrase, and the violins finish with the oboe 
figure. The allotting to the winds of 
their own parts in the orchestral con- 


versation, their voices at the moment 
being as important as those of the violins, 
is rare in the symphonies of the time, and 
reveals considerable advancement in tech- 
nique on the part of the young composer. 
Elsewhere in the movement the bassocns 
double the bass (according to custom) 
and the horns supply harmonic back- 
ground, The Andante is chiefly a concer- 
tante movement for bassoons, after the 
fashion of the period. The wind-instru- 
ments merely double the strings in the 
Minuet. In the Finale, however, they 
again achieve independence, as in the 


7Published in the complete edition of Mozart’s works as K. 18. See Wyzewa and 


St.-Foix, Vol. 1, p. 97. 


8Leopold Mozart, Reise-Aufzeichnungen 1763-1771, edited by Arthur Schurig, 


Dresden, 1920, pp. 42, 43. 


K. 82 


%In the tenor aria, Va dal furor portata, K. 21, and in the Galimatias Musicum, 
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development, where, in a sort of canon, principal motive flits from one voice to 
the oboes are given a voice in the contra- another. Oboes play it and even a horn 
puntal play, and in the coda, where the _ takes it up. 

In the period beginning with the winter of 1767 and ending 
with that of 1768, Mozart composed four symphonies, one in F 
(K. 43), one in D (K. 45), one in G (K. Anh. 221'°), and another 
in D (K. 48). All of these works were written in or near Vienna. 
But although Mozart must have studied with great interest the 
scores of the Viennese masters, the rich ornamentation of Haydn’s 
symphonies of 1765-66, the romantic passion of Vanhall’s, the 
scholarly skill of Gassman’s, the first three of these symphonies 
betray few signs of any substantial progress in orchestration. For 
the Symphony in F was written at the beginning of his stay, when 
Leopold rushed off to Olmiitz to escape the smallpox (with which 
Wolfgang and his sister were stricken nevertheless), and the other 
two were composed when Wolfgang was intensely preoccupied 
with the composition of an opera, La Finta Semplice. As we shall 
see later, when we examine the “Haffner” Symphony, whenever 
Mozart was devoting most of his creative energy to the larger and 
far more complicated form, or was much pressed for time, he fell 
back upon the easier method of writing his symphonies chiefly for 
strings, adding the wind-parts more or less mechanically, without 
troubling to give them much to say for themselves. A comparison 
of the instrumentation of the Symphony in D of this group (K. 45) 
and the scoring of the same work when it became the overture to 
La Finta Semplice will strike the observer at once. In the first 
case, the winds are entirely insignificant, of less consequence than 
in the preceding Salzburg and Hague symphonies, while in the 
overture, not only are flutes and bassoons added, but all the wind- 
instruments are given freer and fuller parts. It is not until a year 
or two later that the knowledge gained at Vienna begins to bear 
fruit. 

In December, 1769, about a year after their return to Salz- 
burg from Vienna, the Mozarts, father and son, went to Italy. 
Leopold undertook this journey partly because of his desire to 
display the genius of his remarkable son in the country which was 
then the centre of the musical world, and perhaps to gain some 
lucrative commissions thereby, and partly to complete Wolfgang’s 
musical education. Now it must be remembered that most of 
Mozart’s symphonies were piéces d’occasion, written for a rich 
nobleman who maintained or hired a private orchestra, or for some 
festive occasion, or as an exhibition of his own ability for his con- 
certs. So that young Mozart, anxious to make as favorable an 


10See Mozart Jahrbuch for 1923, Munich. 
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impression as possible upon his auditors, and to convince them of 
his skill as an “Italian” composer, naturally cast his symphonies 
in the form most pleasing to Italian audiences, the form of the 
Italian opera-symphony. And, as this still retained in most 
respects the instrumentation described at the beginning of this 
study, we find the wind-parts of the five symphonies composed 
on this tour! sparse and on the whole insignificant. But here and 
there in these works the wind-instruments are handled with a 
certain confidence, with a sureness of effect; and in the last of the 
group we find the winds acquiring a sudden importance and 
occupying a place far more prominent than in any of his preceding 
Italian symphonies, as if the study of Viennese symphonies the 
year before had sown in Mozart’s fertile imagination a seed that 
had lain dormant in Salzburg and, after having remained buried in 
the first excitement of the Italian journey and his eager study of 
Italian methods, had finally broken through and blossomed. 

In the months spent in Salzburg upon his return from Italy 
early in 1771, Mozart composed four symphonies.” Freed from 
the restrictions of Italian taste, and following his natural bent, 
which renewed contact with the fuller instrumentation of his 
compatriots encouraged, he now handled the wind-instruments 
with a confidence and effectiveness that are not surpassed by any 
symphonist of the time, not even Haydn. He began to take 
pains in applying wind-color, and varied it as much as his limited 
palette and still immature technique permitted. Owing probably 
to the continued influence of the Italians, the winds here are not 
as active as in the London and Vienna symphonies, but they are 
used more skilfully and interestingly. 

In August of this year the Mozarts set out for Milan, where 
Wolfgang had been commissioned to compose a theatrical Serenade 
for the wedding festivities of the Archduke Ferdinand. They 
remained until early December, and in the three months and a 
half of their stay, beside the Serenade, Mozart wrote its overture, 
a new last movement for the overture, a concerto for orchestra, and 
two symphonies, both in F. One of these (K. 112) is dated 
November 2 on the autograph, but the manuscript of the other 
(K. 98) is lost and the date unknown. From various internal 
clues, Wyzewa and St.-Foix conclude that the latter was con- 
ceived in Salzburg and written in Milan.” Now the wind-parts in 


11JIn D, K. 97, K. 95, K. 81, K. 84, and in G, K. 74. 

27n B flat, K. Anh. 216, in F, K. 75, in C, K. 73, and in G, K. 110. 

Abert considers it doubtful that this symphony is Mozart’s. See Jahn-Abert, 
W. A. Mozart, Leipzig, 1923, Vol. 1, p. $45. 
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this work are so limited and insignificant compared with those of 
the other symphony that, proceeding on the basis of our knowledge 
that Mozart, in times of stress, was inclined to neglect the winds, 
we may perhaps be correct in postulating that it was composed 
either en route to Milan, or during those first anxious days spent 
there waiting for the libretto of the Serenade to arrive from Vienna. 
Only thus can we explain the fact that in the November symphony 
(written after the Serenade was completed and performed), the 
wind-instruments are as important and as carefully handled as in 
the Salzburg symphonies, while in the other work they have little 
to do of any consequence. 

Before leaving Milan to return to Salzburg, Mozart composed 
the concerto for orchestra mentioned above (K. 113), which we 
note here because of its clarinet parts, this being the first time that 
he wrote for that instrument. (There were no clarinets in Salz- 
burg.) Because of its form, the work contains many solos for 
clarinets and horns. Here we find young Mozart giving the winds 
important thematic material and juxtaposing them against the 
strings, but always in concertante fashion, never mingling the two 
choirs while retaining the individuality of each. When the winds 
play, the strings have the merest accompaniment, and when the 
strings come forth, the winds in their turn simply double, or 
accompany thinly. The clarinets are handled confidently but 
somewhat in the manner of oboes, with some appreciation of their 
peculiar qualities, but with little individuality. 


* * 


The orchestration of Mozart’s symphonies produced during 
the next interlude at Salzburg (December 1771 to October 1772), 
is now Italianate, now Haydnish, now purely Mozartean. That 
we find some Italian influence is not surprising. After Mozart’s 
recent immersion in Italian music, many of its characteristic 
methods of procedure remained with him; and when we remember 
that the Italian style reigned in Salzburg, as in most of the other 
South German courts, and that the young composer was anxious to - 
display his newly-acquired knowledge of Italian methods to the 
new Archbishop (old Sigismond died on the day of Mozart’s return 
from Italy), the occasional thinness of his instrumentation is more 
or less to be expected. But in Salzburg Mozart once more en- 
countered the scores of Joseph Haydn, whose brother, Johann 
Michael, was attached to the archiepiscopal court, and his study of 
these works, with their free and active parts for winds, kept alive 
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his love of those instruments, and impelled him toward further 
progress. For we notice here and there in these symphonies the 
beginnings of some of the qualities of the symphonic orchestration 
of the Romantic composers: the use of the wind-instruments as 
individual, sovereign voices, going their way independent of the 
strings, given material suited only to them, and carrying on the 
musical discourse, their timbres skilfully mingled with those of the 


strings. 


In the Symphony in A (K. 114), for 
strings, flutes and horns, there are echoes 
of the kind of orchestral thinking Mozart 
did in the Milan concerto. A passage for 
the wind-group introduces the ritornello of 
the principal subject of the first movement. 
The development section begins with a 
lively dialogue between flutes and violas, 
then between horns with violas and flutes, 
and in the final Allegro there are several 
interpolations by the winds. In the An- 
dante of the Symphony in G (K. 124), 
oboes and horns begin the subsidiary 
section, are answered by the violins, and 
repeat their song,- which is varied in the 
recapitulation. The winds contribute an 
echo-effect in a couple of measures of the 
Minuet. In the Rondo of the Symphony 
in C (K. 128), oboes and horns have little 
echoing and connecting passages. The 
horns are particularly active here, as with 
Haydn. There are four horns in the 
Symphony in F (K. 130), two in F, and 
two in C. They are much used, the pair 
in the tonic key quite freely, the others for 
enforcing or sustaining the ensemble. The 
flutes and horns are very active in this 
work, given little transitional passages and 
ritornelli or, as in the Andantino, entrusted 
with important material of their own. In 
the opening Allegro of the Symphony in 
E flat (K. 132) the full wind-group holds 
dialogues with the basses, and oboes are 
given interpolations with violas. The An- 
dante contains many comnecting passages 
for oboes with horns or basses. Oboes 
accentuate the rhythm of the middle sec- 


tion of the Minuet, and in the final Rondo 
the winds have a sort of extension based 
on the theme leading into the last ritor- 
nello. A second slow movement written 
for this work (Andantino grazioso) displays 
remarkably skilful and quite charming 
orchestration. The winds play accom- 
panying figures suited to themselves and 
enhancing the emotional content of the 
song. The second subject is stated in dia- 
logue form, with the oboes and violas 
joined against the other strings. The ~ 
development, based on this subject, is 
scored almost entirely for oboes and violas, 
accompanied by the basses. In the re- 
capitulation, the horns join the oboes in the 
second ‘subject. The winds have many 
interpolations, bridge-passages and dia- 
logues with the strings in the fast move- 
ments of the Symphony in D (K. 133). 
Trumpets are employed frequently here, 
sometimes independently of the horns, 
adding rhythmic and tonal brilliance to the 
tutti. The Andante is scored for muted 
violins and an obbligato flute, which gener- 
ally doubles the violins at the octave. A 
wind-call introduces the third part of the 
Minuet. There are more dialogues be- 
tween winds and strings in the Symphony 
in A (K. 134). Now and then the winds 
are given a brief interjection or a bridge- 
passage. Flutes have part of the theme 
of the Minuet, and the trio contains a 
curious passage where, against a reiterated 
organ-point in the viola, the wind-group 
plays a rhythmic figure in alternation with 
the strings pizzicati. 


This remarkable activity of the wind-instruments almost dis- 


appears in the Symphony in C (K. 96), written by Mozart during 
his third stay in Italy in the winter of 1772-73. Except for a 
passage in the Andante where the oboes produce a beautiful effect 
by echoing the motive of the violins, and a ritornello in the final 
Allegro, the winds, while active, are confined to doubling and 
accompanying the strings. 

But Mozart’s preoccupation with the possibilities of the wind- 
instruments is renewed in the four symphonies written between his 
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return from Italy in March and his journey to Vienna in July, 1773. 
We find in all these works more of the dialogues between various 
wind and string combinations which were such a striking feature 
of the last Salzburg symphonies. These recurrent dialogues were 
a reminder of the old orchestral concerto, one of the ancestors of the 
symphony. It is difficult to determine whether Mozart was in- 
fluenced in this respect by his own Milan concerto or by the 
Viennese compositions he heard or read in 1768, or later, in Salz- 
burg. For this fondness for alternating between various com- 
binations of instruments was a trait common to Haydn and other 
Viennese composers. Indeed, traces of it are already to be seen in 
symphonies composed in the 1740’s by such men as Matthias 
Georg Monn and Georg Christoph Wagenseil, both of Vienna. 
But the dialogues between concertino and ripieno instruments in the 
old form had now become the pitting of wind-group against string. 
And while the older method generally depended for its effect upon 
the sudden contrast in volume of sound, the ripieno sounding forte 
and the concertino sounding piano, but both playing the same string 
figures, the later men usually equalized the dynamic volume in 
both groups but placed the emphasis on difference of timbre and 
musical matter. 

The summer of 1773 was spent in Vienna. It is extremely 
likely that Mozart had the opportunity there to hear or read the 
recent scores of Joseph Haydn. We find in some of Mozart’s 
symphonies of this and the following period, among other evidences 
of Haydn’s influence, a tendency that is also found in some of 
Haydn’s symphonies of this and the previous year, to subordinate 
the réle of the wind-instruments. Another reason for the scantiness 
of the wind-parts in the last symphonies of this next group is that 
Mozart was beginning to succumb to the wave of galant music 
that had emanated from Italy and was sweeping Europe. This 
facile, superficial type of music relegated most of the important 
work to the strings. We might perhaps be tempted to conclude 
from this that the unusual activity of the winds in Mozart’s most 
recent works was but the outcome of an interest on the part of the 
young composer that was evanescent though intense while it 
lasted, were it not for the fact that in other symphonies of these and 
the ensuing months the winds retain their importance, and that. 
even in the symphonies where they are least used, they are em- 
ployed with care, with ease, and with certainty of effect. 

Among the five symphonies composed at Vienna and Salz- 
burg between the spring or summer of 1773 and the spring of 1774 
(the last works in this form that Mozart was to write for four years) 
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is the Symphony in G minor (K. 183). 
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This dramatic, deeply 


emotional work stands out as the greatest of Mozart’s achievements 
in the form thus far. Let us examine it in detail. 


The symphony is scored for two oboes, 
two horns in B flat, two horns in G, and 
strings, in the fast movements and Minuet. 
Bassoons enter and a pair of horns is 
omitted in the Andante and in the trio of 
the Minuet. The principal subject of the 
opening movement is given to the strings 
in syncopation, forte, doubled by semi- 
breves in the oboes. It is a sweeping, 
passionatetheme. After a short ritornello, 
it is repeated, with an accompanying figure 
in the basses, and sustaining horns. Then, 
against an organ-point in the horns and 
simple accompaniment in the strings, an 
oboe sings the theme piano and extends it, 
the piercing sweetness of the oboe lending 
this passage an effect of tender but intense 
pathos. The second subject now enters, 
alternating between first violin and basses, 
the first two notes of the theme in the 
violin doubled by oboes, and in the basses 
by horns. A third subject, for strings, 
joined later by accompanying winds, 
closes the exposition group. The winds 
accompany in the short development sec- 
tion, except for a passage where the oboes 
play a reminiscence of the principal motive. 
This is followed by a dialogue in the strings 
which ends in two chords for the wind-choir, 


piano rising to forte, these chords serving 
to introduce the recapitulation. In the 
Andante the bassoons have little figures 
echoing the string-motive in the first 
theme. Their dark color is well blended 
with the muted violins. Near the end of 
the development there is a short bridge 
passage for the wind-group. In the reca- 
pitulation the wood-winds and _ horns 
furnish a rich accompaniment to the second 
part of the principal subject. The winds 
merely double and reinforce the tutti in the 
Minuet, but the trio, contrary to Mozart’s 
frequent habit of allotting it to the strings, 
is scored only for oboes, bassoons and 
horns. Here the winds are not treated in 
a particularly individual style. Their 
material would have been suited just as 
well to strings. But the scoring of the 
trio for winds alone is a bold stroke.'4 The 
winds have no independent work in the 
finale. Their occasional doubling causes 
the theme to skip about rather awkwardly 
between the two sets of horns, one pair 
playing the notes that do not exist in the 
other. Similar doubling occurred also in 
the Minuet and in a few measures of the 
first movement. 


We have singled out this symphony from the five produced 


during this period because in it there are signs of the growth of an 
appreciation of the psychological significance of the wind-instru- 
ments in purely instrumental music. We do not know what up- 
heaval in the soul of the eighteen-year-old composer gave birth to 
this deeply-felt music. His letters throw little light on the subject. 
His inner life and its connection with the workings of his mind in 
his music are fields the surface of which has been barely scratched 
by musicologists. But a study of the symphony shows that 
Mozart had begun deliberately to rely upon the wind-instruments 
to heighten the emotional implications of his music. The moving 
repetition of the theme by the oboe, the dramatic effect of the two 
wind-chords breaking in upon the discourse of the strings to sum- 
mon the recapitulation, the effective combination of bassoons and 
muted strings in the Andante, all these passages indicate a keen 
sensitiveness to the individual tone-color of the various instru- 
ments. The comparative indifference of the composers of the 

MHaydn scored the trio of his Symphony No. 40 (before 1770) for winds alone, but 


seems to have added string-parts later. See the Collected Edition of his works, Sin- 
fonien III. 
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mid-century to this tone-color is gone; the conception of the winds 
as merely a choir to relieve the monotony of string-color is forgotten 
(except perhaps in the Minuet and its trio), superseded by a 
more personal and more urgent attitude toward them. But this 
was only a beginning. Mozart was destined to travel much 
further in this direction, as in others. 


* * 
* 


In Salzburg between 1774 and 1777 Mozart produced many 
serenades, divertimentos and concertos for various combinations 
of instruments. As he wrote work after work, his knowledge of the 
resources of the wind-instruments grew vastly. Although at that 
time he was completely under the influence of the galant style of 
music, with its tendency toward sparse or concertante wind-parts, 
his orchestra sparkles with the glint of wind-color aptly and 
judiciously applied. 

In September, 1777, Mozart set out for Munich, Mannheim, 
and eventually Paris. Much has been written about the profound 
change in his attitude toward the orchestra brought about by his 
contact with the famous Mannheim band. But it has been in- 
sufficiently realized that this change was not as startling as has 
been generally supposed, that it was a wholly natural and inevitable 
reaction. For when Mozart heard that well-balanced and virtuoso 
orchestra, it determined him definitely and consciously to continue 
along the same path which he had theretofore been traveling 
unconsciously. 

In all of the compositions written before the journey to Mann- 
heim, Mozart had already evinced a deep affection for the wind- 
instruments. This affection included not only the oboes, horns 
and bassoons, but also the flutes. It has been generally thought 
that Mozart detested the flute. This theory was conceived by 
Jahn and has been repeated in many histories. Let us examine the 
facts. The only unquestionably authentic basis for Jahn’s opinion 
is a passage in a letter written by Mozart to his father from Mann- 
heim, Feb. 14, 1778, in which he speaks of the flute as an instrument 
that he cannot endure. But consider Mozart’s circumstances 


when this was written. The journey had been undertaken to find _ 


a permanent position in one of the South German courts, or, failing 
that, to get a commission to write an opera. At Munich Mozart 
was grievously disappointed by his failure to secure a post at the 
court. Now, at Mannheim, after much dilly-dallying, he was 
again refused a position. Meanwhile four months had passed since 
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he had left Salzburg, the traveling and living expenses for his 
mother and himself were mounting and their funds were beginning 
to run low. But a ray of hope appeared on the horizon. Some 
of the musicians of the orchestra were to leave for Paris in two 
months. They asked him to go with them and painted a glowing 
picture of the money a man of his talents could earn in Paris. 
How was he to subsist during those two months? The flutist 
Wendling procured for him a commission from a Dutch amateur 
flute-player by the name of Dejean to compose three flute con- 
certos and two quartets for some two hundred florins. So Mozart, 
full of bitter disappointment at his failure to obtain a position, and 
anxious to do an opera, sat himself down wearily to write the con- 
certos for Dejean. 

On February 4 he wrote to his father that he was proceeding 
in quite a leisurely fashion with Dejean’s music. Leopold Mozart 
was astounded and in his answer of February 12 upbraided his son 
for his laziness. He demanded news of the progress of the music 
by the next post. Wolfgang, on second thought, must have fore- 
seen his father’s reaction to his letter of the 4th, because, before 
receiving his reply, he wrote the letter mentioned above, from which 
we quote the following passage: 

“That I haven’t yet been able to finish it [Dejean’s music] is 
quite natural, I haven’t a peaceful hour here. I cannot write 
except at night; consequently I cannot get up early. One does not 
feel like working at all times. Of course, I could scribble away 
all day long; but a thing like that goes out into the world, and I 
want it to be so that I need not be ashamed to see my name on it. 
And then, as you know, I immediately become stupid when I have 
to write constantly for an instrument which I cannot endure” 
[Dann bin ich auch, wie sie wissen, gleich stuff wenn ich immer fiir 
ein instrument (das ich nicht leiden kann) schreiben soll). 

Is it not apparent that Mozart, anxious to leave Mannheim, 
his high hopes dashed, would have considered such hack-work 
onerous, even if it had been for any other instrument? 

Jahn quotes a certain Jos. Frank as saying, “Once when we 
were talking of instruments, Mozart said that he detested the harp 
and the flute.” Assuming that the worthy Dr. Frank’s memory 
was accurate,” the curious combination of the two instruments 


4Otto Jahn : Life of Mozart, translated by Pauline D. Townsend, London, 1891, 
Vol. 2, p. 41, foot-note. Dr. Frank took twelve lessons from Mozart in 1790. Accord- 
ing to the article published in Prutz, Deutsches Museum, Jahrg. 2, on his “‘Reminis- 
cences,” they were written some time after 1802 and cover his life up to a short time 
before his death in 1842. The passage quoted was probebly written at a time nearer 
the later date than the earlier, or about thirty or forty years after the casual conversation 
in question! 
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leads us to believe that Mozart must have had in mind the con- 
certo he wrote for these instruments in Paris under similar circeum- 
stances. 

It is probably much nearer the truth to say that Mozart 
abhorred not the flute, but most flute-players. It must be remem- 
bered that at his time the flute was a very imperfect instrument, 
difficult to play accurately and in tune. In Salzburg there weren’t 
any good flutists. There are no flutists mentioned in the list of 
players in the Salzburg orchestra, and we are told that when 
needed they were recruited from the oboists."° When Mozart’s 
opera I] Re Pastore was produced in Salzburg in 1775, the noted 
flutist Becke had to be sent for from Munich to play the elaborate 
flute part.” We quote once more from Jahn: 


He had a dislike for the flute and a mistrust of flute-players, but he 
made an exception in the case of Wendling. When Wendling’s brother 
teased him for this he said: “Yes, but you see it is quite another thing 
with your brother. He is not a piper, and one need not be always in 
terror for fear the next note should be too high or too low—he is always 
right, you see; his heart and his ear and the tip of his tongue are all in 
the right place, and he does not imagine that blowing and making faces 
are all that is needed; he knows too what adagio means.””'® 


And in an oft-quoted passage from a letter to his father of 
December 3, 1778, Mozart writes: “You cannot conceive what a 
wonderful effect a symphony with flutes, oboes and clarinets 
makes.” 

It is impossible to believe that the delicately handled and 
beautiful flute passages which occur in so many of Mozart’s operas, 
symphonies, concertos, serenades, etc., were written by him for an 
instrument he could not bear listening to. 

Of all the wind-instruments in his symphonies Mozart made 
the least use of the trumpet. Although toward the end of his 
youthful period he had begun to divorce it from the horns, its réle 
remained comparatively insignificant to the end of his symphonic 
career—for a good reason. At his period the trumpet, like the 
horn, was supplied with crooks which enabled it to play in any one 
of several keys, but only in that one key at a time. In that key 
the instrument was limited to a working range of about ten open 
notes, namely G (below middle C), middle C, E, G, B flat (poor), 
C, D, E, F (poor) and G. In Bach’s and Handel’s day the octave 


Introduction to Denkmiéler deutscher Tonkunst: Leopold Mozarts Werke, Jahrg. 9, 
Bd. 2, p. xxvii. 


Abert: op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 282, foot-note. 
Jahn: op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 385. 
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above the last-named C (known as the clarino register) was ex- 
ploited by certain players, but its use had died out about the 
middle of the century. The compass that remained available, 
in concert orchestras, in the keys of B flat, C, D and E flat 
only,’® rendered the trumpet practically worthless as a melodic 
instrument. Mozart continued to employ it in his symphonies 
merely to strengthen tutti passages or to lend its brilliance of tone 


to the ensemble.”° 
* 


* 


The effect of the Mannheim orchestra upon Mozart, as far as 
the wind-instruments were concerned, was to crystallize in his mind 
his vague but deep-seated inclination to exploit them. The 
knowledge necessary for this was already at his finger-tips. In the 
thirteen years of his orchestral career he had acquired a thorough 
mastery of the oboe, flute, horn, trumpet, and bassoon. Hence- 
forward, encouraged by the unusual activity of the winds in the 
Mannheim symphonies and by the virtuosity of the Mannheim 
band, he was to'use this knowledge to better advantage than ever 
before. 

What seems to have struck him particularly about the or- 
chestra were the clarinets. “Oh, if only we too had clarinets!’’ he 
sighs in the letter to his father of December 3, 1778. In later years 
he grew extremely fond of this still-rare instrument, and included 
it in many of his large scores when it was available. Otherwise 
Mozart had little to learn from the Mannheimers as to instru- 
mentation. They caused him to think more orchestrally in his 
arias and operas, and to devote more attention to nuance in his 
purely orchestral works. But the orchestration of the symphonies 
of Cannabich, his host and conductor of the orchestra, of Toeschi 
and of old Holzbauer, remained in most respects similar to that of 
Stamitz and Richter. Flutes, oboes, bassoons, and clarinets were 
used very freely, often eclipsing the strings in importance, but the 
material given them was still chiefly dialogues or concertantie passages. 
Sometimes they were mingled with the strings, but rarely was there 
any emotional or psychological significance attached to them in 
these facile and mannered compositions. In endowing them with 
such significance Mozart had already gone further in the G minor 
symphony of 1773. 


19Adam Carse: The History of Orchestration, New York, 1925, p. 192. 


20Yet the solo possibilities of this instrument were not completely neglected by him. 
The sketch for the overture to his unfinished opera, Lo Sposo Deluso, begins with a long 
fanfare for two trumpets piano. 
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The immediate effect of the Mannheim revelation is visible in 
Mozart’s next symphony, written in Paris in 1778. This is scored 
for flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, horns, trumpets, drums, and 
strings. All the winds are extremely active and free in the full, 
rich orchestration. In the tuéti we find firmly established the 
interrelationship between wood-winds and horns, which Mozart 
adopted from the Mannheimers, and which was to remain prac- 
tically unchanged in the symphonies of the Romantic composers: 
the flutes are the topmost voice while the clarinets are inserted in 
the register between oboes and horns. 


The Symphony in D (K. 297), the work 
in question, opens with a broad tutti pass- 
age answered by the two violins, whose 
short ritornello is accompanied by sustained 
chords in the winds. This is repeated and 
followed by a longer ritornello for full or- 
chestra where the flutes, oboes, and horns 
engage in a short dialogue with the violins, 
trumpets, and clarinets. A new theme 
appears now in the strings only, accom- 
panied near its end by flutes and horns. 
After a ritornello by the entire orchestra, 
the second theme enters, lightly scored 
for violins and violas. This is answered 
by the clarinets and bassoons. The theme 
is immediately repeated, and now the 
flutes and oboes reply. Farther on there 
is an energetic dialogue between the oboes 
and flutes, and the basses, violas, and 
bassoons, against a tremolo in the upper 
strings. After some new material for 
strings (with accompanying bassoons), 
the exposition section closes with a return 
of the last-mentioned dialogue followed 
by a long ritornello for full orchestra. The 
first part of the development section is 
based on the opening motive of the move- 
ment, with the winds fulfilling their tutti 
functions in a varied and always interest- 
ing manner. This leads into a section in 
F composed of new material for the strings 
against sustained harmonies in the winds 
which soon change to sharp accenting 
chords, while the bassoons and then the 
horns continue to supply a sustained bass 
under the running figure in the violins. 
Soon the strings subside into an accom- 
panying figure as the flutes and oboes take 
up the song. The rapid staccato of the 
violins has now broadened and changed 
to a sustained and lyric phrase for the 
winds ending in characteristic trills in the 
oboes. In the recapitulation, the ritor- 
nello of the third subject is marked by 


staccato accompanying chords in the wind- 
choir. There are no clarinets or trumpets 
in the lovely Andante. The movement is 
composed chiefly of a serenely beautiful 
song for the violin, frequently doubled by 
a flute, but the whole structure of the piece 
is bound together by charming and dis- 
creet interludes and connecting passages 
for one or another of the wind-instruments, 
The finale begins with a theme in the 
first violin against a running accompani- 
ment in the second. This is followed by 
a tutti, then the whole business is repeated. 
The second subject is stated in canon by 
the two violins, with the first two semi- 
breves of the theme appearing in imitation 
first in the horns, then in the oboes, then 
in the bassoons. These last join the violin 
in an antiphonal passage with the ’cello. 
The third thematic group contains two 
effective connecting phrases for solo flute, 
oboe, and bassoon, each an octave apart 
from the other. This method of combin- 
ing the colors of wood-winds, or wood-winds 
and violin, in triple octaves, became a 
favorite one with Mozart in his subsequent 
symphonies. The development section is 
based on the second subject, which is 
treated contrapuntally while the horns and 
then the oboes enter in imitation to play 
the first two notes of the theme. A flute 
enters and takes its part in the con- 
trapuntal weaving, to be followed by an 
oboe, which does the same, as the bassoons 
and clarinets intone the two notes. This 
leads us to the forte climax of the section, 
where the strings have an altered version 
of the theme against a rhythmic back- 
ground supplied by the full wind-choir, a 
passage that culminates in chords in the 
winds and basses alternating with chords 
in the other strings against a sustained A 
in the flutes. 


The extraordinary activity of the other wind-instruments in 
this symphony is not vouchsafed the clarinets. These instruments, 
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still unfamiliar to Mozart, are handled in gingerly fashion. They 
are not given any solo material but are confined to tutti work, or 
to little phrases with the bassoons. 

That Mozart’s path to orchestral preéminence was not with- 
out its byways is shown by the instrumentation of the next three 
symphonies, written in Salzburg after the return from Paris. For 
he seems to have lapsed again into the Italian style favored at the 
court of Archbishop Hieronymus, and, as a result, the orchestra- 
tion of these works is comparatively thin. Yet they are not with- 
out souvenirs of the Mannheim revelation, which are manifested 
by the presence of many concertante passages for the winds. But 
even the bits of accompaniment given to the winds add a typically 
Mozartean grace and charm and color to this music. 

In the two years that passed before the production of his next 
symphony, Mozart broke with the Archbishop and settled in 
Vienna. In July, 1782, his father wrote to request a serenade for 
a festivity in the house of the Mayor of Salzburg, Siegmund Haffner. 
Mozart was up to his neck in work. Not only was he occupied with 
teaching and various other duties, but he was also hard at work at 
the disagreeable task of arranging the music of Die Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail for a band of wind-instruments. Besides, he was seeing 
a great deal of his landlady’s daughter, his future wife, Constanze 
Weber. But, in his spare moments and by working late at night, 
he managed to complete in a few weeks the two fast movements, 
an Andante, two Minuets and a March. The following spring he 
omitted the March and one of the Minuets and produced the work 
in Vienna as a symphony. The intense pressure under which 
Mozart wrote this work led him to conceive it almost entirely for 
the string quartet. An examination of the symphony (K. 385) 
will make this clear. The important material of each of the four 
movements is written in a particularly violinistic style, and the 
wind-instruments merely double the strings or accompany them, 
except for the few passages which we shall indicate. 


The work is scored for flutes, oboes, 
clarinets, bassoons, horns, trumpets, 
drums, and strings. (The flutes and 
clarinets were added later by Mozart for 
the Vienna performance.) In the exposi- 
tion section of the first movement, there 
is an interlude for the winds, principally 
oboes and bassoons. Later on, a solo 
oboe and solo bassoon are given poignant 
little phrases in counterpoint to the violins. 
Elsewhere in the movement the winds 
supply a full and rich rhythmic and har- 
monic background to the strings. The 


winds in the Andante (oboes, bassoons, 


and horns) are almost completely inde- 
pendent of the strings. Oboes and bas- 
soons have a short contrapuntal phrase, 
then accompanying chords, then the bas- 
soons supply an Alberti-bass accompani- 
ment to the violins in the second part of 
the first theme-group. A solo oboe assists 
the strings in the cadence of the exposition 
section. The development begins with a 
passage for winds and bass against syn- 
copation in the strings. The winds merely 
double or accompany in the lively Minuet, 
but the theme of the first and last parts 
of the charming trio is given to oboes and 
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bassoons, as in some of the symphonies of plays the subordinate theme, the wind- 
Haydn and of the Mannheim composers. instruments in the finale are confined to 
Except for a single passage where an oboe doubling and accompanying. 
* * 
* 


Mozart was now rapidly maturing, as artist and as man. His 
work began to take on a new aspect. It became more deeply felt, 
more subjective. He had emerged from the gay blanket of 
Italian galanterie; his adagios of this period are of a more profound 
and soulful quality than their predecessors. The wind-instruments 
take their part in the broadening of the scope of his orchestral 
works. The Mannheim mannerisms such as concertante winds 
and dialogues between wind-choir and string-group are either com- 
pletely gone, as in the one case, or sublimated to meet the demands 
of an inner necessity, as in the other. In the orchestral works of 
these years, we find the winds woven into the orchestral web. 
Each of the instruments acquires a certain individual, emotional 
color. We donot mean to imply that Mozart was the first to use it. 
The winds had already achieved emotional and dramatic significance 
in the operas of earlier composers, notably in those of Gluck. But 
their use in an opera was dictated by technical and psychological 
considerations and traditions wholly different from their use in 
purely orchestral music. Mozart was probably the first one to 
introduce this aspect of the winds into the symphony. Certainly 
he developed it further than any other composer did before 
Beethoven. 

Almost all of the modern elements of orchestral technique 
that Mozart had mastered by this time are also to be found in 
Haydn’s Paris symphonies of 1786. Complete independence of 
the winds, their incessant activity, both thematic and subordinate, 
the mingling of wind and string voices to enrich the ensemble, all 
are found in these works. But here and there in these fine com- 
positions there remains a trace of the old concertino-ripieno style; 
and this technical anachronism is coupled with a joy in the sheer 
sound of the wind-instruments that sometimes seems simple, 
peasant-like, in comparison with Mozart’s more polished and 
sophisticated treatment of them. What is unique about Mozart’s 
remaining four symphonies, the greatest compositions in that 
form of the century, is the exquisite taste with which the various 
wind-colors are applied, and the aptness and poignancy of the 
thematic material allotted to them. In their solo passages as 
well as in their accompanying phrases they are carefully chosen 
as to timbre and register to heighten the mood and intensify the 
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Their effectiveness is calcu- 


lated to this end with the sureness of genius. 


The Symphony in D, written in 1786 
(K. 504), begins with a slow introduction. 
After the opening tutti passage there is a 
two-chord phrase for full orchestra, 
followed by another for strings alone, and 
a third for a reduced wood-wind choir. 
After a lovely passage in the strings marked 
by delicate accompaniment in wood- 
winds and horns, another version of the 
two-note phrase appears in the flutes and 
oboes, then in the entire orchestra forte, 
then in the wood-winds. The orchestra 
goes on through several keys to reach the 
dominant, whose tonality is emphasized 
by a chromatic scale for oboe and bassoon 
ascending crescendo to the A. The violins 
continue against both an organ-point in the 
flutes and horns and an arpeggio figure in a 
solo bassoon until the closing phrases of the 
introduction, which are given to winds and 
lower strings, with the violins in synco- 
pation in the penultimate measure. The 
principal section of the exposition of the 
Allegro is divided into four distinct themes. 
The first two are given to the strings only, 
to be followed by a third in the full wind- 
choir with drums. Then the strings repeat 
their themes against an organ-point in the 
horns and a lovely counter-theme played 
by an oboe. The energetic fourth motive 
now enters in the violins, punctuated by 
sharp tutti chords. The first part of the 
subsidiary section consists of a repetition 
of the two string motives, rendered more 
poignant harmonically by an E sharp in 
the second violin. After a long ritornello a 
new cantabile subject appears in the strings. 
It is repeated in minor with an accompani- 
ment in imitation by the two bassoons. A 
short transition passage for flutes and oboes 
brightens the atmosphere and introduces 
the bassoons again, which repeat the 
theme, this time in major, against a fine 
counter-subject in the violins. A closing 
group, based on foregoing themes, brings 
the section to an end. The development 
begins with the theme announced by the 
wind-choir in the exposition (the third of 
the principal group), now elaborated by 
the strings. There follows a passage where 
the bassoons coupled with the second vio- 
lin engage in a dialogue based on this sub- 
ject with the flutes, oboes, and lower 
strings, while the first violin plays a ver- 
sion of the second motive of the principal 
group. The fourth motive of that group 
now enters, and the three themes are 
worked out simultaneously, the second in 
the lower strings and bassoons, the third 
in the flutes and oboes, and the fourth in 
the violins. The thematic material nar- 


rows down to the fourth motive, followed 
by its ritornello, to introduce a recapitu- 
lation, in D minor, of the first three subjects, 
with the third (solo flute and oboe) used 
as counterpoint to the first, producing a 
typically Mozartean effect in its combina- 
tion of grace and pathos. Against an 
organ-point in the horns and basses, bas- 
soons, then oboes, take up the second 
subject, as the violins begin a counter- 
theme; then flutes take it up, then bas- 
soons again, intensifying the melancholy 
nature of the string material. The strings, 
joined for a few measures by bassoons and 
flutes (note how the brighter oboe color is 
avoided!) proceed to the real recapitu- 
lation which, in instrumentation as well 
as form, varies somewhat from the ex- 
position. A flute is given the counter- 
theme to a version of the first motive 
and the horns are given some prominence 
in the further elaboration of the second. 
The bassoons relinquish to the more 
cheerful oboes the restatement of the 
cantabile subsidiary subject in major. 
The movement ends with a sort of coda for 
the entire orchestra forte with the upper 
winds playing the first theme against the 
counter-subject in the lower strings and 
a tremolo figure in the violins. 

The calm, lyric first subject of the An- 
dante is stated by the strings. It is repeated 
with the violins doubled at the octave 
above by flutes and the octave below by a 
bassoon. There follows, in the strings, a 
unison motive, which they elaborate over 
a sustained note in the horns. The full 
wind-group in unison forte (the trumpets 
are omitted in this movement) introduces 
the modulation section, where oboe- and 
flute-color is skilfully applied in passages 
where it reinforces the violins. The su 
sidiary theme is given to violins, but at its 
repetition it is charmingly varied when the 
oboes join the violins at the octave and a 
bassoon has a counter-phrase. Flutes and 
first violins play the last phrase of the 
theme, then the phrase is taken up and ex- 
tended by the flutes, oboes, atid bassoons. 
This is followed first by a tender dialogue 
between wood-winds and strings, and then 
by a modulatory passage with chords in the 
wood-winds and a unison figure in the 
strings. The exposition closes with a brief 
song in the first violins accompanied by 
the second, and chords in the winds and 
lower strings. The wind-instruments con- 
tinue their discreet and beautiful coloring 
in the first part of the development. The 
gentle longing of the song is interrupted 
when the unison motive of the principal 
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section of the exposition appears in the 
strings forte to be answered by an anguished 
cry in the wood-winds. Later the oboes 
and bassoons have this theme in counter- 
point, accompanied by flutes and strings. 
A phrase for all the winds and the violins 
crescendo leads into the recapitulation. 
The close of the movement is exquisite. 
The first violin plays a snatch of the unison 
motive, the wood-winds echo it, then the 
strings repeat it two octaves lower pianis- 
simo against two whispered chords in the 
winds. 

The chief subject of the final Presto is 
given to the strings, accompanied by 
winds. The transition to the subsidiary 
section of the exposition begins with a 
long, harmonically varied version of the 
main theme, scored for solo flute, oboes, 
and bassoons only. The scoring is light 
and charming, contrasting delightfully 
with the preceding tutii. The first part of 
the second subject is given to the strings 
alone, the second part to flute, bassoon, 
and oboes. The strings repeat the first 
part joined by flutes and a bassoon, then 
by an oboe and both bassoons. A horn is 
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added to the wood-winds in the second part. 
Then the wood-winds have another version 
of the main theme. A tuééi introduces the 
closing section, where the oboes and bas- 
soons alternately play the first phrase of 
the chief subject against a delicate triplet 
accompaniment by the first violin and 
pizzicato chords in the other strings. Later 
flutes join the oboes to continue the dia- 
logue with the bassoons as the violins 
have a counter-theme. The development 
begins with a descending phrase for basses 
and violas, accompanied by the full or- 
chestra forte. This is immediately followed 
by a snatch of the main theme played 
by a flute and two oboes piano. There 
are several leaps like this from one ex- 
treme of the orchestral palette to the 
other, both here and in the recapitulation, 
which enters after more dialogue between 
oboes and bassoons. In the closing sec- 
tion, the dialogue against the triplet 
accompaniment by the first violins is 
divided between bassoons and _ horns. 
Mozart has never before seemed so occu- 
pied with the possibilities of variety in 
orchestral color as he is in this movement. 


* 


The last three symphonies, in E flat (K. 543), G minor (K. 550) 


and C (K. 551), composed in 1788, are too familiar to require de- 
tailed analysis here. Although composed second in the series, the 
G minor as we knowit to-day isthe latest in point of instrumentation. 
The E flat symphony is scored for flute, clarinets, bassoons, horns, 
trumpets, drums and strings; the C major for the same instruments 
with oboes instead of clarinets. The G minor was originally or- 
chestrated for flute, oboes, horns and strings. Later Mozart added 
two clarinets and altered the oboe parts. According to Abert,” 
Mozart at first thought of using four horns, but he abandoned the 
idea and employed two, one in B flat alto and one in G in the fast 
movements, two in E flat in the Andante, and two in G in the 
Minuet. It is obvious that by having horns in two keys in the 
end movements he achieved greater flexibility. 

There are two unusual features in the orchestration of these 
great works. One is the employment, perhaps for the first time in a 
symphony, of the chalumeau register of the clarinet, which occurs 
in the trio of the Minuet of the E flat symphony. This register 
comprises the low notes of the instrument, which are of a distinct 
and unusual color. Haydn, who followed Mozart’s example and 
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introduced clarinets into some of his last symphonies, did not 
venture to employ the chalumeau register. Beethoven sometimes 
used it to obtain a rich mixture with bassoons and horns, 
but gave it prominence in only two passages in his symphonies. 
These are a variation in the finale of the Eroica, and the sub- 
sidiary section of the last movement of the Fourth. In both 
places he employed the chalumeau register in precisely the same 
manner as Mozart here uses it, that is to say, in arpeggio accom- 
panying figures. 

The other unusual feature is the use of “stopped”’ notes in the 
horns. It was possible for a player to lower an open note a half- 
tone or a whole-tone by inserting his hand into the bell of the 
instrument, but the resulting tone was of inferior quality, and 
Mozart therefore carefully shunned the stopped note in his 
symphonies, although he employed it freely in some of the wind 
serenades written during the early part of his Vienna period. 
Haydn sometimes used a stopped note, as in the symphonies 
called La Chasse and La Reine, but it occurs in tutti passages 
and is therefore drowned in the body of sound. So with 
Mozart. In certain passages of the Andante and Presto of the E 
flat symphony and the Andante of the G minor, when his harmonic 
scheme has brought him to a remote key, and the dramatic nature 
of the passages demands reinforcement by the horns, he uses 
stopped notes.” 

The instrumentation of these masterpieces is a marvelous 
synthesis of all the uses of the wind-instruments, which Mozart 
had learned and assimilated since his earliest days as a symphonic 
composer. The concertante winds of Mannheim and the Italians, 
the dialogues between wind- and string-choirs of the Viennese, the 
various wind- and string-combinations beloved of Haydn, all these 
are in the three symphonies, ennobled by the beauty and appropri- 
ateness of the music entrusted to them, and by Mozart’s unerring 
sense of color. Even the old rhythmic figures in the winds as 
background are here, their pompousness now changed to dramatic 
intensity and power. And above all this is the musically psycho- 
logical meaning that is given to the individual instruments; the 
choice of timbres is in each case dictated by the emotional exigen- 
cies of the particular passage. The winds are handled with the 
utmost freedom, both in thematic work and in accompaniment. 
The symphonies are full of little strokes of genius, arresting and 
original in Mozart’s day, but to us so fitting as to seem inevitable. 

“If some of our eminent conductors realized points like this, indeed if they under- 


stood Mozart at all, there might be an end of the pretty, mincing interpretations of his 
symphonies which they fondly believe to indicate the “‘true” Mozart. 
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Such, to mention only two examples, are the echoes by the horns, 
and then by bassoons, which so enhance the loveliness of the first 
phrase in the first Allegro of the Symphony in E flat, and the 
sombre descending phrase for bassoons which introduces and over- 
laps into the repetition of the principal subject in the opening 
movement of the G minor. To point out all the felicities of or- 
chestration would be to give a detailed description of the sym- 
phonies. Every measure of the wind-parts is telling. 

The instrumentation of the symphony had now reached its 
highest point before the nineteenth century. Whom else but 
Mozart could Haydn have had in mind when he said: “Only in my 
old age have I learned how to use the wind-instruments”? It 
remained for the mature Beethoven to enlarge the orchestral 
boundaries established by Mozart. 


¥ 


BELA BARTOK 
By ALEXANDER JEMNITZ 


HE definite alienation of Jesus from his people began with 

his revolutionary step of admitting non-Jews to baptism. 

For by so doing he opened a wide cleft in the sacred unity 

till then subsisting intact between race and religion, and, through 

this breach, carried the theological-ethical conceptions of his 

brethren—the jealously guarded, priceless intellectual treasure of 

the nation—far beyond the national boundaries to form an inter- 
national fellowship. 

Blood is converted into thoughts, and thoughts are resolved 
into blood. The profound organic connection between body and 
spirit is sensed by the people—unconsciously, to be sure, but with 
unerring instinct. Hence they are reticent, more especially 
toward strangers, whom they always regard as being in some sort 
enemies, and from whom they therefore seek to conceal their usages 
and practices as if these were parts of their own bodies. Despite 
its symbolic form, poetry, like every art, is utterly frank. For 
this reason a people moulds its poetic and plastic works for itself 
alone. Within its own circle any imposture is unspeakably sense- 
less and superfluous; for there each divines and fathoms the other 
by virtue of spiritual blood-relationship. Besides, it is by no 
means advisable to divulge one’s intimate conceptions to alien 
neighboring tribes, for they provide material whence may be drawn 
psychological or even physiological conclusions that the enemy 
might, on occasion, turn to his own account. 

A people whose spiritual face has been unveiled by one of its 
great poets or artists to a degree transgressing a certain sense of 
admissibility, may feel proud and flattered by the sensation 
created by the exposure of its charms to admiring foreign eyes, 
and yet harbor a shamed and uneasy sense of betrayal. It rejoices 
in its beauty, in the graphic presentation of its peculiar traits; it 
scans with affectionate zest the speaking likeness of its distinctive 
characteristics. It takes delight, too, in the genius to whom it 
owes its unveiling; for only a genius bound by racial ties and rooted 
in the soil can be permitted to lift the veil that screens the folk-soul. 

But still a certain uneasiness persists, and is the more notice- 
able the smaller and weaker a nation appears as compared with 
its powerful neighbors. In view whereof, our praise is due to a 
Franz Liszt, who, superior to whatever creative musical talent his 
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native land had till then produced, and endowed with imagination 
equal to the greatest, was sufficiently a man of the world to in- 
spire full and general respect for his Hungarianism, on the one 
hand, and on the other to supply it in such carefully measured 
doses as were suited to the prevalent estimates and most commonly 
received cosmopolitan views, neither enriching them nor disturbing 
them, so that he created no confusion in the accepted notions. 
And this state of affairs was most welcome to a nation which, 
after the disastrous outcome of its battle for freedom, was engaged 
unarmed in a struggle for political recognition. It strove to please; 
it desired to be noticed, to be liked and pitied, in order to win 
foreign benefactors and weighty advocates. To this end any 
means was fair; and Franz Liszt offered one of the most efficient, 
distinguished, and widely influential. The fact that his Rhapsodies, 
despite their substratum of folk-music, satisfied only an inter- 
nationally accepted taste in style, was kept secret from the world 
at large, it being too evident to every keen ear to require trumpeting 
abroad; all this could be of slight importance to a propaganda in 
which genuineness mattered less than success; in view of the given 
conditions it might even have been thought almost an advantage. 
Liszt’s music was simply goods for export, made “for foreign 
consumption,” and has always found more favor abroad than it 
has been possible for it to win in its native land. 

A people does indeed rejoice in its talented artists when they 
succeed in revealing its inmost ideals. It does feel a grateful thrill 
when the fatefully active essential elements of its communal life, 
combined under the oft misapplied collective title of “the national 
will,” are installed in the Pantheon of the history of civilization, 
without gloss or apology, but fashioned into eternal works of art 
by the fire of an unqualified love of truth. But even so, it shrinks 
affrighted at sight of its own uncompromisingly exposed naked- 
ness, in mingled delight and resentment; it has a sense of violation 
in such unsentimental exposure to the prying gaze of its malevolent 
contemporaries. The childlike trait in our common humanity 
would fain have its blemishes and faults, of which it is secretly so 
well aware, either discreetly hidden from publicity or tricked out 
as virtues; either not mentioned at all, or made much of. But 
with whatever defiant coquetry this child, with its display of the. 
prima-donnalike airs and graces peculiar to all great masses, may 
like to bepraise or reward its pathetically well-meaning or merely 
sly flatterers, in its heart of hearts it can distinguish right well 
between honest subjectivity and cringing sycophancy, and un- 
erringly estimate the worth of both. It punishes with disregard 
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whom it would attract; takes the smooth courtier to its breast, 
while casting stolen glances at the roughly honest critic, convinced 
that he penetrates it more profoundly and understands it better. 
Equally fascinated and offended at being so freely exposed to the 
eyes of the world, the nation assumes that mood of cool, reverential 
aloofness which has always characterized the people’s attitude 
toward precisely its greatest masters. 


* * 
* 


The art of Béla Barték, which has already been accepted 
internationally as work of significance, provides a proof of Hun- 
garian creative power, and of a lofty individuality entitled, by 
virtue of its characteristics, to the right of survival, that in 
times of deepest national distress is more illuminating and valuable 
than any political propaganda. In consequence of the far wider 
scope of all contributive factors, the situation now presented us 
transcends in many aspects, both in monumentality and im- 
pressiveness, that which existed in Franz Liszt’s time. 

Béla Barték is of a truth a good export article, very like the 
best seller in his special line that his fatherland, one of the worst 
sufferers from the present worldwide depression, has in stock. 
This particular brand seems almost “too good for foreign trade,” 
or at the very least not that which one would just now prefer to 
keep on hand for exportation. Hungary mourns as the cruellest 
blow in war’s aftermath, both morally and materially, the loss of 
two-thirds of her former territory. The secret dreams and out- 
spoken wishes of ambition and dire necessity cross each other in the 
convergent lens of irredentist hopes, in a longing for the Greater 
Hungary that was. An artist who would obey the traditional 
charge of such an exigency and fulfil the requirements of the day, 
would need no long consideration, but simply make lavish use of 
the commonplace expedient of a pathetico-patriotic terminology 
for stirring up passion. He must dare to employ without scruple 
the slogans of patriotic banality common to all nations, and have 
at command every resource needed to move, to inspire and exhort, 
to cast down and uplift. He must bewail ignominious wrongs, 
lie stricken down and sob in the dust, and at the same time preserve 
a dignified posture, with steadfast gaze directed to the future, 
while proclaiming the superiority of his own race; he must incite 
to bloody revenge, yet with an outward show of soft-hearted for- 
bearance; in a word, he must sound the whole gamut of emotional 
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appeal calculated to awaken sympathy with persecuted innocence 
and interest in an unhappy fate. 

In an arena so impregnate with prejudiced expectations, Béla 
Bart6k declared, dispassionately and earnestly, that his music 
was drawn from three primal sources of folk-music—the folk- 
songs of Hungary, Slovakia, and Rumania. In the midst of a 
field of highest electrical tension, where all the organizers and 
leaders of public opinion are clamoring to hear, and let others 
hear, enthusiastic hymns to the victorious supremacy of the 
incomparable Hungarian folk-song—or merely one passing as such, 
though in reality an art-song of Gypsy or bourgeois origin—Béla 
Bartok, the investigator, artist and possessor of an unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge and an unqualified love of truth, first of all 
tests all insistent propaganda to discover what practical justifica- 
tion it may have. Pursuing his researches with a thoroughness 
the more unsparing because directed against himself and his own 
expectations, he probes to the core the complacent slogans, which, 
if their fitness could be established beyond a doubt, he might 
well be the first to proclaim with enthusiasm and to confirm by 
word and deed; but which, if lacking positive authentication, 
he would unhesitatingly exclude from the sphere of his concepts, 
wherein only the unconditionally genuine finds an abiding-place. 
Any mere presumption or highly colored form of special pleading, 
even in an otherwise well-accredited and well-presented matter, 
is either coolly waved aside or roughly rejected with impatient 
disgust. 

As Goethe wended his way on the tragically lonesome height 
of conceptions far above the ideas of his day, and, stripping the 
transitory shell from the immutable, uttered convictions from 
which no assiduous political partisanship could draw swift advan- 
tage, whose meaning no blind prejudice or impatient narrowminded- 
ness could twist to its own taste or for its own purposes—so the 
glowing patriotism of Béla Barték traverses the tangled web of all 
and sundry national tendencies without allying itself with any 
particular one. As Goethe, amid the wildest frenzy of the Russian- 
Tsaristic upheaval for the liberation of the nations, and an anti- 
Napoleonic enthusiasm engrafted on race-hatred, could appraise 
the enemy’s virtues sympathetically and fairly, so Béla Bartok 
evaded whosoever might think to use his picture for an advertise- 
ment, to quote his words for furthering their propaganda, or his 
fame to prove their point; he courageously—and probably quite 
unconscious of his matter-of-fact courage—disregarded the ready- 
made offer of the moment and chose to adopt the most thankless 
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course conceivable, yet for him the most natural. Béla Barték, 
too, avoided the prescribed highway, and exposed himself (the 
most ideal of contemporary Hungarians) to the conventional 
reproach of unpatriotic behavior. For he simply and soberly 
declared eastern Central Europe to be bound together by an in- 
extricably intertwined folk-lore. Moreover, he did so at a time 
when only the extollers of a national superiority far and away above 
that of any neighboring enemy tribe, when only panegyrists sailing 
before the wind of a serviceable ideology, could hope to land on 
the Gold Coast of official recognition. By the evidence of material 
collected and compared by himself he showed that Slovakian, 
Rumanian, and Hungarian folk-lore have mutually influenced one 
another and are interwoven with scarcely perceptible shades of 
difference; consequently, that no strict boundary-line can be drawn 
between such elements that are codrdinate rather than subordinate 
one to the other: a conclusion obviously not calculated to bolster 
up a hazy conception of lofty nationalistic purism. 

Only a comprehensive view of this situation makes it possible 
for the world at large to comprehend the fairly incredible fact, 
that Béla Barték’s fiftieth birthday, in 1931, passed by literally 
unheeded and unmarked in his native land. As the sole per- 
functory token of respect for the master, the Royal Hungarian 
Opera House in Budapest had finally announced for this notable 
birthday the premiére—repeatedly postponed—of his pantomime 
“The Wonderful Mandarin.” There was an evident desire in 
that quarter to pay as decently as might be, with this uncon- 
scionably deferred performance of his third stage-work (finished 
in 1921, ten years before), an irksome debt of honor, and to palliate 
the singularity of such long-overdue retrieval with the opportune 
suggestiveness of the birthdate. But this praiseworthy intention 
came to naught; the piece, after free revision of its choreographic 
portions, had gone as far as a full rehearsal, only to be shelved 
because the composer raised objections to certain stage business 
that rendered the graphic symbolism of his orchestra meaningless 
by loosening and dissolving its clear relation to the scenic develop- 
ment. Wherefore the three stage-works of Béla Barték still 
remain unperformable in Budapest—the first two for the reason 
that their books were written by Béla Balézs. What boots it 
that the text of “The wood-carved Prince,” as well as that of 
“Bluebeard’s Castle,” is derived far more directly from the sphere 
of abstract esthetics than from that of Bolshevism, and might 
with far greater show of legitimacy claim Oscar Wilde as its 
spiritual father than Lenin? Béla Balazs is entered as a political 
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émigré in the Index; and that sufficed to make Béla Barték im- 
possible on the Hungarian stage during the past twelve years. 

With the arrested premiére of a short one-act piece, therefore, 
the sole plan for the public distinction of the birthday-celebrant 
fell to the ground. And this came to pass four years after another 
Hungarian pianist-composer, on a similar occasion, was féted by 
the bestowal of an honorary doctorate and a national gift of 
50,000 pengo, together with concert and opera evenings, during an 
entire festival-week. Which goes to show that the responsible 
powers in Hungary are not at all disposed to be stingy, and are 
quick to reward well-affected producers of well-accredited brands 
of goods not only generously, but lavishly. 


* * 


While Barték’s fiftieth birthday passed off at home almost 
ignored, it was hailed from abroad with the heartfelt goodwill 
that so happily distinguishes commemorative exercises born of 
spontaneous inclination. Those who honored him did so with the 
glad and grateful feeling that they could take part in the artistic 
celebrations with sincerity and warmth, untroubled by political 
considerations or ethical restraints. 

It was a victory for sterling personality, without officious 
racket, and the victory was genuine—like that personality. 

The precipitous path of the onrushing comet has no axis; it 
does not rotate in a fixed course like that of a planet around its 
sun. But such fixed rotation signifies more than a mere obedience 
to law; it not only presents the binding tie as a stabilized orbit of 
movement, but likewise serves as a symbol for any kind of con- 
tinuous development. For it possesses a pivotal point to which 
all things, both individually and collectively, have a relation. 
And this pivotal point is the flaming conception, the raison d’ étre, 
that glows, as well, in every building-stone of creative artistry 
and helps to forge the inorganic conglomerate into an organic 
construction. It is the sine qua non which, conversely, forms the 
life-element of Béla Bartok. 

Our epoch of razed protective barriers and enhanced recep- 


tivity is signalized by the gratifyingly swift change in the attitude of - 


the world toward the art of Béla Barték. The earlier mood of 
astonished negation has now given way to one of eager acceptance, 
which is confirmed by an intensified forward-looking sense that 
already commands sufficient insight and authority to welcome 
without prejudice his message—addressed first of all to Hungary, 
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but also of high importance as enriching world culture in 
general. The world no longer refuses to accept Béla Bart6k— 
him least of all—and listens to this music, forged in the fire of 
truth by a personality forged in that selfsame fire, more eagerly, 
raptly, and with a sense of greater inward satisfaction, than to any 
music of our other bold and deserving pathfinders. It listens 
because Béla Barték, as an artist and as a man, diffuses the 
infectious magnetism of a profound sense of responsibility, whose 
inexorable determination inspires confidence, and therewith a 
feeling of sanguine expectation and gratitude. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 
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HUNGARIAN PEASANT MUSIC 
By BELA BARTOK 


rian peasant music are, at bottom, in great part incorrect. 

It has been difficult, as a general thing, to form a true idea 
about it because, until rather recently, none had been published in 
editions acceptable from a scientific point of view; an interested 
foreigner would have been under the necessity of travelling through 
the regions inhabited by Hungarians, or of thoroughly studying the 
collections of manuscript or phonographic records to be found in 
the museums of Budapest.' But, to the best of our knowledge, 
no foreigner did the necessary travelling or studying. In fact, in 
Hungary itself hardly anybody, except some few collectors, was, 
until recently, acquainted with the peasant music. Another reason 
for the incorrect notions was and still is, that the great majority 
of those who discuss the question consistently confuse the music of 
the Hungarian peasants with the artistic imitations of Hungarian 
folk-music; still another reason is that for at least a hundred years 
the musicians playing at country gatherings and dances throughout 
Hungary—whether among Hungarians, Slovaks, or Rumanians— 
are members of Gypsy tribes. Within the limits of the present 
essay I am unable to dilate upon this strange phenomenon; it is 
proper to remark, however, that in this latter fact is to be sought 
the cause of the amiable misunderstanding in Liszt’s work, “Des 
Bohémiens et de leur Musique en Hongrie.” He had heard that 
Hungarian music which inspired him to the composition of his 
pieces in Hungarian style, exclusively as played by Gypsies, and 
considered it to be a specifically Gypsy music.” 

1During the years that have intervened since 1920, however, the author’s hypo- 
thetical foreigner would have had at his disposal several collections of Hungarian peasant 


music, edited by Mr. Barték, besides his treatise Hungarian Folk-Music (English 
translation by M. D. Calvocoressi), 1931—Ed. 


2Nevertheless, it is neither a Gypsy product nor Hungarian peasant music. 
Among the melodies employed by Liszt in his Hungarian Rhapsodies, and by Brahms 
in his Hungarian Dances, there are scarcely four or five genuine peasant melodies, and 
even these appear in a much distorted, ““Gypsy-like’” form. All the remainder are art- 
melodies in folk-music style. For the programs of the Gypsy musicians are made up 
chiefly of such melodies, sparsely interspersed with real peasant tunes; these musicians 
adapt both sorts of melodies to their own taste. For instance, they imported the step 
of an augmented second (with which we are familiar in the so-called ‘Hungarian scale,” 
but which is never found in the Hungarian peasant melodies) from the Balkans, or still 
further away, into the Hungarian art-music in folk-music style. 
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Of course, the Gypsy musicians, as “professionals,” place 
their art at the disposal of any one who engages them to play. 
The peasants, on the contrary, suppress their love of song with a 
certain bashfulness before city folk, so that they can be induced to 
sing only after long persuasion has overcome their mistrust. Liszt, 
unfamiliar with the Hungarian language, was unable to compass 
this end; indeed, it would seem that he did not even attempt to 
get at the root of the matter with the aid of others. 

A foreign Slavophile author, William Ritter, permits us to 
read between the lines of his writings that the Hungarian peasant 
music is of Slavie origin.2 Some Slovak musicians hint at the 
same thing, but none of these authors provides us with an answer 
to the query: On the basis of what material do you found your 
opinion? For it is evident, from the foregoing, that they cannot 
possibly be familiar with Hungarian peasant music. 

Now, to begin with, the difference between peasant music 
and art-music in folk-music style, must be established. 

Peasant music, using the term comprehensively, is the com- 
plex of all those melodies which, in the peasant class—that is, in 
a class more or less removed from the culture of the town—now 
exist, or at any period have existed, in whatever region or 
length of time, as the spontaneous gratification of the musical 
instinct or impulse. Or, in a narrower sense, the complex of 
melodies so existing among the peasants and exhibiting a certain 
uniformity in musical style. So the term “‘peasant music,” in this 
narrower sense, is applicable only to a complex of such melodies 
in which a certain typical uniformity of style is present; this 
applies, of course, not merely to Hungarian peasant music, but 
equally to any other kind. Even in case the musical elements 
out of which such a typical peasant music took its rise were 
derived from some foreign source, their elaboration is the peculiar 
work of the peasants as a mass. 

It is extremely doubtful whether the peasant, as an indi- 
vidual, is capable of creating a new melody. On this point we 
have no data whatever; the manner in which his musical impulse 
displays itself, tends to confirm our doubts. On the other hand, 
peasants not only possess a capacity for transforming the musical 
elements at their disposition, but also a strong inclination to do so. 
This assumption is strengthened, besides, by the variants, often 


‘William Ritter Smetana (publ. Paris, 1907, by Félix Alcan), p. 114: “Il n’y 
a pas de musique magyare, mais des rythmes magyars et des ports de téte conquérants, 
imposés 4 la musique slave des Slovaques, des Ruthénes, des Roumains et des Serbes 
par la jactance héréditaire hongroise.”’ 
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differing essentially one from the other, of one and the same mel- 
ody. It is more than probable that, in the case of essential vari- 
ations of foreign musical elements, the newly created form is not 
the product of a single individual. In such cases we unquestion- 
ably have to do with a total of minute, instinctive alterations 
made by many individuals, these alterations being either 
coérdinated or simply superimposed one upon the other. When 
the psychic disposition of the individual peasants in a given district 
or, let us say, in a dialectal region, shows a typical affinity, it is 
quite natural that an evolutionary transformation brought about 
by numerous individuals of similar psychic disposition should 
result in a product of uniform type. In how high a degree this 
urge for alteration exists in one and the same individual can best 
be estimated by examining the so-called ‘individual variants” of 
any melody. Peasant melody is a very elastic material; its exter- 
nal form, being without an essential basis, is unstable even in the 
case of one and the same individual. When one hears any given 
melody sung several times in succession by the same person, one 
will generally notice certain slight alterations in the rhythm, some- 
times even differences in pitch. It is a fair assumption that some 
of these unessential changes have become established in the course 
of time, or even that alterations of an essential character have been 
standardized by use. To these are later added, by other indi- 
viduals, further essential or unessential variations of a similar 
nature, and so on and on, so that the last link in this chain-like 
evolution possesses a form far different from the original one. 

To enumerate with precision all the musical elements of 
which a given style of peasant music is composed, is a difficult 
matter. It is impossible, as a general thing, with the musical 
style of a peasant-class chiefly of Eastern European stock, 
taking the style at present known, and considered to be the oldest. 
That is to say, we can explain this evolutionary process, most of 
whose ramifications reach back for centuries, just as little as we 
can clearly understand the origins of organic existence. Such an 
earliest style of peasant music exists, or has existed—that is all 
that we can be sure of. It is probable that this early style was for 
a long time the sole and controlling type among individual nation- 
alities. Later, with increasing ease of intercommunication, and 
the spread of occidental cultural elements from the towns to the 
peasant class, certain foreign musical elements of neighboring 
peoples intruded themselves into the musical life of one nation or 
another. A part of these new, foreign elements resulted, through 
the evolutionary transformation previously described, in orig- 


we 
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inating some new musical style—that is, a complex of melodies 
uniform in style, which we classify as peasant-music in the nar- 
rower sense of the term. Another part did not succeed in 
originating any new style of music. With this second part, while 
the intruding foreign melodies lived on in a more or less altered 
form among the peasant-class, they remained essentially melodic 
variants similar in type to the originals. Such adopted melodies 
we consider as peasant-music in the wider sense of the term. 

In the upbuilding of a new, uniform style of music the musical 
instinct, the language-rhythm and the musical traditions (the old 
style) of any given nation play a part. The rise of a new style 
does not immediately eclipse the old style, which can continue 
to exist alongside the new one. Thus it may happen that in 
peasant melodies still existing among any nation a whole series 
of layers, representing different styles, is to be found (as, for 
instance, with the Moravians and the Slovaks). On the other 
hand we find, even to-day, chiefly among peoples who have been 
only slightly subjected to the cultural influences of the towns, 
only one homogeneous style apparently several centuries old (as 
with a portion of the Rumanians). 

Art-music in folk-music style contains melodies whose com- 
posers were musicians infected with city culture, though for the 
most part dilettanti. Such composers mingle, in their melodies, 
music-patterns of western Europe with certain peculiarities of 
the peasant-music style of their homelands. When melodies of 
this sort spread and take root among the peasants, they become 
peasant-music in the wider sense (and their form usually perfects 
itself during this process!).4 Art-music in folk-music style— 
although it contains much of interest and value—does not attain 
to absolute perfection in the majority of instances. There is a good 
deal of ordinary stuff in it, probably owing to a lack of taste in the 
composers and to the borrowing of musical commonplaces from the 
west of Europe. Whereas every single melody of the peasant- 
music in the narrower sense is perfection itself—a classical example 
of how the musical thought can be expressed in the most ideal 
manner with the simplest means and in the most finished form. 

And now I can proceed to a description of the genuine 
Hungarian peasant-music. 


‘See musical example No. 26, and the comment thereon. 
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The region in which the Hungarian language is spoken extends 
far beyond the boundaries set by the Treaty of Trianon. To the 
north, over the Czecho-Slovakian line, it takes in the towns of 
Nyitra, Kassa, Ungyér and Munkacs; eastward, over the Ruma- 
nian border, it extends beyond the town of Szatmar to Nagyvarad 
and Arad. In Transylvania there is the compact settlement of 
Hungarians called the ‘“‘Sekler,” numbering more than half a mil- 
lion souls; it is connected with the main body of the Hungarian 
language-group by a great number of detached “oases” containing 
altogether some 200,000 individuals speaking that tongue. South- 
ward from the Jugo-Slavic boundary down to the Danube there 
are still other small but considerable Hungarian groups. 

Until the close of the last century no traces of systematic 
research are discoverable. Professional collectors there were none; 
musical dilettanti (such as village cantors schoolteachers, or 
clericals) were incapable of doing the work, even if they had taken 
an interest in the matter. On account of their peculiar parlando- 
rubato rhythm, the notation of a part of the Hungarian melodies 
presents such difficulty that even thoroughly trained musicians can 
scarcely cope with them without previous indispensable practise. 
At that time (i.e., at the close of the century) the phonograph— 
that not-sufficiently-to-be-esteemed assistant to the musical folk- 
lorist—was non-existent. So melodies were jotted down only here 
and there, and, whether done by professionals or amateurs, the 
result was a more or less distorted image of the original melody. 
A few hundreds of them, mixed up with folksong-like art-melodies 
just in vogue at that period, got into print; but these publications, 
by reason of their defective notation, the small number of tunes 
they contained, and their intermingling with the art-compositions 
alluded to, were not adapted for scientific purposes. 

The first man to collect Hungarian peasant music system- 
atically was our folk-lorist Béla Vikar. Finding his musical 
training inadequate, he took up the phonograph, and thus was 
one of the first to employ that instrument in the service of musical 
folk-lore. He began his activities as a collector in the year 1898, 
so that the earliest of his records figured in the Hungarian section 
of the Paris Exposition of 1900. The result of his efforts (up to 
1912) is a collection of 1500 Hungarian peasant melodies. Others. 
who have undertaken the interesting, though frequently very 
trying task, are four Hungarian composers, namely, Zoltan Ko- 
daly, who obtained 3000 between 1905-1917; the author of the 
present article, who collected about 2700 between 1905-1918; 
Laszl6é Lajtha (some 280); and Antal Molnar (about 340). Con- 
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sequently, the total number of Hungarian peasant melodies 
collected down to around 1920 is in the neighborhood of seven 
thousand, inclusive of variants. 

This collected material presents, at first glance, a somewhat 
multifarious appearance. But after careful examination, three 
chief categories can be distinguished: 

1. Melodies in the ancient Hungarian peasant-music style. 

2. A group of melodies exhibiting no unity of style. 

3. Melodies in the Neo-Hungarian peasant-music style. 


* * 


Tue ANCIENT STYLE 


The striking characteristics of the melodies in the ancient style 
are the following: 

a. Most of them move in a parlando-rubato rhythm. 

b. Their texts consist of stanzas of four equisyllabic lines. 
The lines in the oldest specimens have eight or twelve syllables; 
those of poems possibly not so old, six syllables. 

_¢. Corresponding to the four-line stanza, the melodies divide 
into four sections, or phrases, these four phrases differing one from 
the other in melodic content. These melodies, therefore, do not 
exhibit a constructive architectonic form (like, for instance, the 
short song-form). The first and second melodic phrases, on the 
one side, and the third and fourth on the other, are in closer connec- 
tion, so that after the second melodic phrase a primary cesura 
separates the melody into two principal parts. To be sure, in 
certain tunes the first and second melodic phrases have the same 
content, and in others the third and fourth; and even a special 
form occurs in which the first and second melodic phrases are 
identical with the third and fourth, except that the latter are a 
fifth lower in pitch than the former; but even these types cannot 
be regarded as architectonically constructed, because they lack the 
differentia of the architectonic type, which consists in this—that 
by reason of correspondence in content between the first phrase 
and the fourth (last) phrase a symmetrically rounded form is 
imparted to the melody. 

d. Their melodies are generally based on the following 


pentatonic scale: 


* 

* 
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any given melody being constituted of several (not all) of these 
tones in varying proportions, for example of 


The Second above g’ ce (as a’ or a’b), or the Seventh of 


the scale (as e’ or e’b below f’) may be casually touched either 
as a grace-note or as a passing-note on a weak beat. In such 
instances the original pentatonic scale is transformed into a Dorian, 
Phrygian or Xolian mode. There are some old melodies in the 
Mixolydian mode, and even some few in major, either of 
which might have been derived from the primitive pentatonic 
scale by changing the original minor Third and Seventh to major. 
But this major scale possesses a wholly different character from the 
scale of Western Europe, the distinguishing feature being that 
the leading of the melody does not indicate the Tonic-Dominant 
connection. 

e. The closing tone of the first part (i.e., of the second 
melodic phrase) of the melody is usually the Third (b’p, as reckoned 
from the fundamental, g’); less often the Prime or the Fifth (g’ 
or d’’). 

With regard to further peculiarities of the melodies we may 
mention that the first and second, or first, second and third, 
melodic phrases, are preferably pitched in the higher register 


(between Girt), and only the fourth falls to the lower tonic 


register. It should be observed, with reference to the rhythm, 
that in the primitive music each syllable probably had the time- 
value of one eighth-note; thus the original rhythm of melodies to 


eight-syllable lines would have been 2 JJJ]| JJJJ| but. as a 


result of the parlando-rubato delivery, many syllables were made 
longer or shorter. The two tones falling on the last two syllables 
of the text-line were, more especially, subjected to prolongation, 
which frequently assumed a permanent character. Finally, atten- 
tion must be called to the phenomenon that not only in this 
group, but also in the melodies of the other two groups, the 
Auftakt never occurs;® for the laws of accentuation of the Hunga- 


5Ex. 2 below forms no real exception to the rule. “. . . as Kod4ly points out 
‘... the “propping-up,” by means of an up-beat, of the opening of a tune-line appears 
to be a psychological necessity.” Therefore the older method of performance often was 
to introduce each line of the text with an interjection consisting of one syllable (such as 
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rian language, in which the first syllable of every word is accented, 
oppose the commencement on an up-beat. 

Below, four examples are presented. No. 1 is a melody on a 
12-syllable line; Nos. 2 and 3 are on 8-syllable lines; while No. 4 is 
set to a 6-syllable line. The melodic phrase-divisions are marked 


[/ and ///. 


Parlando 2: 192 
t + + t t t =: t 
Ke-mény ké-szik - li nak kony-nyebb meg - ha sad ni, 


Mi-kor ket 6-des szuv 


Mint két e-des sziiv-nek egymas-tél meg - val-ni 
egy-mas-t6l meg-va-lik, Még— az 6-des méz es ke-se-ru vé va-lik. 


2 Parlando d: 150 


it 


>. 


—ker-jemmég Ka-ddr Ka « tat, Job - bagyunk-nak szép  1é - a-nyat. 


4 Parlando 


Mi-kor gu-lds - boy-tar vol - tam, Nyaj-jam mel-lett el-a-lud - tam. 


El-hor-vadt cid-rus-fa A ma - gos hegy - te-tén, 
+ En is el-her - ~- vad + tam A bor - tin fe - ne-kén. 


As we mentioned above, the great majority of these melodies 
progress in a parlando-rubato rhythm. However, there are certain 


hey ...) .. . which is no integrant part of the text. The note or notes to which these 
insertions are sung play the part of up-beats, which in turn are no integrant parts of 


the +e Béla Barték Hungarian Folk-Music, Oxford University Press, 1931, pp. 
13, 14.—Ed. 
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Hej Gyu-la-i-né 6 -dés nyam! En- ged-je még aztaz - gyet: Hogy 3 

* 
i 

Fol-eb -red-tem 6 -f6 - jan: Egy bar-mom sincs az al-la san. 
4. Parlando 2: ws 
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melodies on 8-syllable lines, and still more on 6-syllable lines, that 
progress in strict dance-rhythm. Two examples of these are given 
below. 


5. Tempo giusto 4: 10s 


Ed-dig ven-dég jol mu - lat-tal, Ha tet-sze-nck el - in - du- nil! 


6. Tempo giusto 


6 | = 4 a a 
Az én lo - vam Szaj - ko, Ma-gam pe -dig Jan - ko; 
Mind a négy 14 - da - rol Le-e@ - sett a pat - ko. 


Some of their melodies were undoubtedly regular dance- 
tunes, either sung or played as dance-accompaniments. Melodies 
in the old style, set to 7-syllable lines, move exclusively in strict 
dance-time. The primitive rhythmic pattern for the verse-lines 


of such tunes was 3 JJJJ]| JJ] J.° In the course of time a 


doubling of time-value was brought about (in slow dances, for 


example), making the patten $4 JJJJ|JJd |. In this latter 


pattern however, the basic { rhythm has been subjected to a modifi- 
cation strikingly characteristic of Hungarian peasant music. This 
modification consists in the adjustment of the pairs of quarter- 
notes to the natural length (length by position) of the text-syllables. 
For instance, there will be sung to a pair of long syllables —- ~ 


either J J or J. to- —, to —~, either J J or 
~,a rhythm. But these adjustments follow no abso- 
lutely fixed law; e.g., the second measure in the basic { rhythm 


generally assumes the form J} J, J |, whatever may be the text. 
One remarkably characteristic point is, that the J. } rhythm is 
never directly repeated, so that J, never occur. This 
limping rhythmic figure appears to be at variance with the musical 


®An international rhythm in primitive music. 


} 
4 
Sza-ladj gaz-da, kap-jal bot-ra, A ven-dé-get in-ditsd ra. 
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sensibilities of the Hungarian peasant; he unfailingly avoids it, 
employing instead either this rhythm J, }J J or this J J J. }. 
The combinations occurring most frequently are 4 J. DJJ, 


dd. dd. and SJ. J. $. These rhythms have been imitated by our 


composers of folksong-like art-songs, and in this manner they have 
come to the notice of foreign musicians (for instance, in the first 


theme of Liszt’s Fourteenth Rhapsody). , 
Two examples of melodies in this style are appended: r 
4 
ii 
Sar-jit e-szik- Gk - rom, Ha jol - la-kik, be - ko - tim; 
: Out of this { rhythm there arose melodies on 11-syllable verse- 
y lines, which still belong to the old style; e.g.: 

Szi-raz fai - bul kony -nyii hi - dat esi - nal ni,- I 
: + s 
: Jaj de ba-jos szp sze-re - tot ta-lal - ni! Ta-lal - tam én ; 
I 


sze-re-t0-re, de jo- ra, Ki el- vi-szen a ba-na-tos ha-jo- ra. 


10. Tempo giusto J: 70 


Bé-res le-gény, jol meg-rakd a sze - ge -ret, Sar -ju- tiis - ke 


| 
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+ 


i 
bi-ké-di a te - nye - red! Men-nél job - ban bé6-ké-di a 


i 
te - nye - red, An-nal job - ban rakd még a sze - ke-re- det! 


Finally, the melodies set to 10-syllable or 9-syllable verse- 
lines and having a similar rhythmic structure, may also be con- 
sidered as belonging to the old style. They, like the melodies 
described above with 7 or 11 syllables to the verse-line, have a 
structure similar to the parlando-rubato melodies; they differ only 
in progressing in strict dance-time. For example: 


li. Tempo giusto 


——— | 
——~ | 


— t+ 


= 
Ket-ten men-tiink, har-man jot - tink, tedd ré, Jaj de ha-mer 


~ 3 
| 


so-kan let - tink, nyomd ra. Le - hus- tak a jegy - ko - tot 
— 


T 
~ 


e - 16 le, Ugy ta- kar - tak a gyer-mea- ket bev le. 


12. Tempo giusto a 


T 
T 


t + 


— 
Ak-kor ezép az er-dé, mi-kor zéld, Mi-kor a vad-ga-lamb  ben-ne kilt. 
4 


+ 


=: 


A vad-ga-lamb o-lyan, mint a , Ma-ga jar a le - gény’ u-tén. 


These two airs were utilized in Liszt’s Thirteenth Hungarian 
Rhapsody; No. 11 is the first theme of the Allegro section, much 
distorted by graces and figurations in Gypsy style. (On closer 
scrutiny of these figurations it is evident that their origin can be 
traced to the West-European art-music of the eighteenth century.) 
No. 12 is the second theme of the Allegro section; in the Liszt 
melody, the close, in particular, shows a deviation from the 
original peasant form; it closes a third lower than our example. 

* 


Among the melodies in the old style certain peculiarities in 
the musical dialect are noticeable which, though unessential, are 
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characteristic of certain regions. They do not, however, affect 
the homogeneity of the entire mass. Thus there are typical trans- 
Danubian, North Hungarian and Transylvanian (i.e., Sekler) 
melodies. The variations may be explained by assuming that the 
primitive tunes were probably, in the beginning, everywhere the 
same, but in the course of time underwent certain modifications 
in the various regions. The process of transformation, differing 
with the different regions, each uninfluenced by the others, is 
a perfectly natural phenomenon; for in the olden time means of 
communication were so inadequate that Hungarians dwelling in 
various localities of the comparatively extensive territory found 
intercourse a matter of difficulty. This applies most forcibly to 
the Sekler region, which, by reason of its lying so far to the east- 
ward, has apparently preserved the peculiarities of the ancient 
style in their greatest purity. 

At the beginning of the present century it was only men and 
(especially) women of advanced age who still knew the melodies 
of the ancient style. But even when they remembered these 
melodies and could sing a goodly number of them before others 
with considerable confidence, they seldom sang them any more. 
No longer were the ancient melodies heard while the people were at 
work, when returning home after labor, or during recreation. On 
such occasions the younger generation took the lead with an 
exclusive cultivation of the new style (to be described later). In- 
deed, they even made bold to ridicule any old man who so far 
forgot himself as to trot out any such old-fashioned stuff. No 
wonder that the poor old folks carefully kept to themselves this 
musical inheritance from their ancestors, so dear despite all de- 
rision. In consideration of these facts it is easily understood that 
the collector is confronted by a most difficult task in his attempt 
to rescue this valuable portion of Hungarian peasant music from 
oblivion. He must ferret out women of more than sixty, who are 
neither willing nor vocally fit to sing the songs, and who, besides, 
are in constant dread that their old songs will be made fun of. It 
takes an unconscionably long time to overcome the distrust of such 
an old woman. 

* 
* 


In addition to the definition of the peasant-music style, 
research must also be extended to the question of its origin. With 
regard to the ancient songs a precise answer is extremely difficult, 
or, rather, impossible in most cases. First and foremost, the mate- 
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rial to be examined has to be compared with other peasant music, 
more especially that of neighboring nations, in order to determine 
their reciprocal influence. I was in a position to compare the 
Hungarian material with approximately 12,000 Czecho-Moravian- 
Slovakian,’ with about 1600 south Slavic,* and some 3500 Ruma- 
nian melodies’ collected by myself in Hungary that was. The 
result of my investigation is given below. 

The melodies in the old Hungarian peasant music style were 
not derived from the peasant music of the neighboring peoples. 
Their partiality for the pentatonic scale renders more plausible 
the conjecture that they are remnants of our primitive Asiatic 
musical culture. (This hypothesis finds support, at least, in those 
few Kirgheez and Tatar melodies that we know.) They are quite 
free from any western European influences. They had no marked 
influence on the peasant music of the adjoining Slavic nations. On 
the other hand, the parlando-rubato eight-syllable verse-form 
exercised a decided influence on the westerly segment of Rumania 
in close touch with the Seklers, while the ancient seven-syllable 
form was similarly active among the northerly branch of the 
Rumanians in Maramures. (N.B. The peasant music of the 
other and larger part of the Rumanians in Transylvania and 
the Banat discovers a greater affinity for the peasant music of the 
southern Slavs.) In the case of the Rumanians this influence did 
not find expression so much in a strict acceptance as in the 
development of a new style of music differing more or less from the 


given patterns. 
* * 


* 


Tue SEconp Group 


The second group of Hungarian peasant melodies does not 
exhibit a uniform style. It is probable that the majority of these 
melodies came into being under western European (possibly Ger- 
man) influences. These influences, however, were indirect. They 
did not exert themselves along the common dividing-lines between 


7Chiefly as printed in foreign collections, but about 3500 from my own unpub- 
lished Slovakian collection. 


8Kuhaé’s collection, published in Zagreb. 


*Mostly unpublished. $71 appeared under the title “Chansons populaires rou- 
maines du département Bihar (Hongrie)”’ in the edition of the Academia Romana, 
Bucharest, in 1918; 365 appeared under the title ““Volksmusik der Ruminen von Mara- 
mures” in Sammelbdnde fiir vergleichende Musikwissenschaft, vol., iv, in 1923. No 
available material gathered by other collectors is extant. Hitherto the Rumanians have 
attempted no scientific collection of their peasant music. In this regard, Rumania 
proper is still a terra incognita. 
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the Hungarian and Germanic peoples, but appear rather to have 
been received through Czecho-Moravian-Slovakian channels. A 
portion of the material shows the influence of the western European 
major-minor scale. Of greater interest are the rhythmic forms of 
the melodies, conforming as they do to the closely allied laws of 
accentuation of the Slovakian and Hungarian languages. For 
example, unaccented beginnings were transformed into accented 


ones; therhythm 3 JJJ or 3 JQJ J is of frequent occurrence; 


etc. Many melodies in this group are common both to Hungarian 
and Slovakian peasant music. Possibly this very circumstance 
may have moved certain superficial investigators to assert that 
Hungarian peasant music was taken over root and branch from 
the Slovaks. This assertion cannot be upheld even in a limited 
sense, for these same melodies common to both nationalities may 
be considered as derived from western sources. 

In this group we not infrequently meet with four-line strophic 
forms whose lines differ in the number of their syllables; even three- 
line strophes occur quite often. Ex. 13 is an instance of this latter 
form; Exs. 14 to 18, of the former. 


13. Tempo giusto , 


— | 
T 


Sir -ga csi - ko, esen- go raj - ta, Va -jon ho - va 


Csé-pé - reg az es-si, Nem a-kar meg - All - ni; Ez a - 


na kis lany, i -ha-ja, Ej,de hoz-zam a-kar joén-ni, va-la-ha. 
3nd refrain 


ist refrain 


15. Tempo giusto 


4 
3 
— 

A ta-ma- si fa-lu-ve-gen, Csu-ja - ri rom, 

— 4 — 


Zei-ros ban-da lég 4a sze-gen, Csu-ja- ri, csu-jd - ri rom. 


ae 
= 
Thea 
aaah me-gyiink raj - ta? Hu - zse - da -_ re, hu - zse - dom. 
‘ 
4. Ti (Refrain) 
= 
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16. Tempo giusto 


Zig az er-do, zig a me-20, Nemtom mi - gat-ja: Ta-lin bi -zony 


4 


T — 


Faéb-jin Pis-ta Scj, haj, bar-na ba-bam az lo-vat ug rat. ja. 


Refrain 


17. Tempo giusto 


— 4 
=z = = = = + + = + 

Pe -t6 Bo-ris + ka nak nines bas ba - ja, 
Sza-b6 Jés -ka jar az ud-va-ra ra. Sza-b6 Jés-ka 


= 


t 


gyij -jin be, be - szél pes siink i - de-be A szo-ba - ba. 


Ht 
19) 


4 

Ném megmond-tam, kis 1é - any, ne menj el az er + dé - be, 
Ott a ja&-ger, maj meg-fog, be - le - tész a szeb - jé - be. 


Be = le « le, be- le = le, be-le -tész a zseb + jé + be: 


We may also include in this group the melodies of the ancient 
“ceremonial” songs (wedding-songs, harvest-songs, match-making- 
songs, ete.). The infiltration of foreign matter doubtless began 
many centuries ago. It did not, however, originate a new and 
uniform style, and therefore can hardly be taken into consideration 
when speaking of peasant music in the stricter sense of the term. 
These melodies, too, are now sung almost exclusively by the old 
folks, although the younger generation is not so much opposed to 
them, especially when the text—as frequently happens in this 
group—is either jocular, comic, or ribald. 

* 


Tue Neo-HunGarRIAN STYLE 


The material forming the third group of Hungarian peasant 
music, which represents the new style, probably began to develop 


— 
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in the second half of the last century. To be sure, traces of cer- 
tain earlier beginnings can be discovered, but the principal period 
of this stylistic evolution belongs to the time above stated, and has 
not yet run its course. I do not know whether, in other lands and 
among other peoples, there is opportunity at the present time to 
observe such a “revolutionary” movement in the music of the 
peasants. I call it “revolutionary,” for, in its contemporary 
guise, it seeks almost tyrannically to suppress the surviving rem- 
nant of the earlier melodies. And this not only in their place of 
origin, the Hungarian dialectal region; its power extends into 
the territory of the Slovaks and Ruthenians, and even national 
boundaries do not bar its further extension. 

The point of departure for the evolution of the new style is 
found in the 11- and 10-syllable verse-lines of the old style. Its 
rhythm likewise probably originated from the rhythm of these 
melodies by the doubling of time-values, by the doubling of 
rhythmic forms, and by interpolations. Hence, in the new songs, 
we often find, instead of the original 11 or 10 text-syllables, 16, 17, 
or even more (with a corresponding number of tones) in one verse- 
line. Through the lengthening or shortening of certain originally 
equal time-values, the alternation of different measures in one and 
the same melody-line occurs very often, as, for instance, { + j + 4, 
or} +3+i,ete. (A similar alternation also occurs in the other 
two categories of melodies.) Numerous melodic inflections in 
the old pentatonic scale have survived in melodies based on the 
Dorian and olian scales, but the influence of the occidental 
major scale is also strongly felt in many melodies. The character 
of the major scale in this group (just as in the preceding groups) 
is identical with the major character of the art-music of western 
Europe; the leading of the melodies is influenced by the tonic- 
dominant chord-connection. Even in the quite numerously repre- 
sented melodies in the Mixolydian scale the same phenomenon 
is noticeable; these seem to be that species of major melodies 
which close on the dominant. (See Exs. 22 and 24.) But the 
chief difference between the new and ancient melodies lies in their 
structure. In the new melodies, architectonic combinational 
forms are already in evidence—the first melody-line is identical 
with the last; the second melody-line is sometimes a repetition 
of the first a Fifth higher. (This mode of construction has also 
been transferred to the art-music in folk-music style; as an instance, 
the first theme of Liszt’s Fourteenth Rhapsody will serve a second 
time.) The letter-formula for such melodies would be A A® B A, 


A 
6 ; 
: 
= 
3 
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the A® representing the repetition of the first melody-line a Fifth 
higher. The two next examples illustrate this: 


19. Tempo giusto 
Ou 


O-lyan vé-kony, mint a nédszil, Ma-ga jar a le-gény  u - tan. 


20. Tempo giusto 4 =:108 


Bé-két ve -re-ték Ilo vam la - bi ra, 


— 


Mert nem ii-gyel a gaz-di-ja sza-va - ra. Bé - ké - ba ver en-gem 


is a sze-re-lém, A-mi-6-ta ezt a kis linyt sze-re- tém. 


The second melody-line may also be quite identical with the 
first: A A B A; for example: 


21. Tempo giusto 4: 100 


A gyu-la-i nagy pa-vil-lon fel van pant-li - kaz - va, 
Az ab-la-ka, ar aj -ta- ja sar - kig ki van nyit - va. 


Ab - ba iil-nek a@-zok az u-rak, a-kik en-gem be is 60-roz-tak; 


Be-so-roz-tak ha&-rom év-re, har-minc-hat ho - nap - ra. 


22. Tempo giusto 


Mi-kor sziir-ké -be 6l-téz-tem, a zon kezd-tem gon -dol - koz - ni, 
Hi lesz az én u-ti-tar-sam, ha ja harc-tér-re kell men - ni? 


: 
VA 
Nin-csen szebba ma-gyar lyany -nél. Ve-kony kar-cst dé-ré - ka ~ nal; 
/ 4 ° 
= 
= 
| 
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TT? 

| 


Ki meg-aés-sa si ro- mat do -ber-dé + i heg. al + ban. 


In others, again, the second and third lines are nearly alike: 


28. Tempo giusto J: 00 


4 


Mar-mi-kor én ti-zen-nyole 6 - ves vol - tam, Mar én ak-kor 


ha-za-sod-ni in dal - tam. Ti-zen-két szép ldé-nya volt egy 
+ 
a-nya - nak, Mind a ti-zen-ket-tot ker-tem ma-gam-nak. 


24. Tempo giusto J: 108 


Ku - ko - ré - kol haj -nal ha-sad - té ~ ra 
Haj - nal ha - sad, {é - nyes csil-lag ra gyog, 


tty 
iit 

He 
He 

OL 


Sej, én még most is a ba - bam -nal va + gyok. 


25. Tempo giusto 
Reg-gel ko -ran ki-me - gyek a kut - ra, Le -te-szem a 
Ar ra ment a 
Mu 


zsaj-ta-rom as it-ra; Be-le- lé-pett, el-té-rott a-lat-ta. 
var-me-gye  haj-du-ja, 

26. 


T 


az es- te, Az ro- 
Min-dig csak azt 


Toll - fozz - to - ba vol -tam 


azt is ki-les-te; Hi-vel be-szél - get-tem az es-te. 
hany ja-ve-ti 6ze-mem-re: 


3 
Majd lesz u- ti - tar - sam az én jo paj t& + som, 
i. 
4 — 
| 
VA 
in Sej, fel-szal-lott a ka - kas a meggy + fa «+ ra, 
c= 
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Ex. 26 is an interesting specimen of the remoulding powers of 
the peasants. The original form of the melody—composed by E. 
Szentirmay—was employed as the second theme in Sarasate’s 
“Ungarische Zigeunerweisen,” and is consequently familiar to 
foreign musicians as well. On comparing the two versions it will 
be seen that the weakly, insipid sentimentality of the original has 
given place, in the improved form, to a fresh, primitive energy. 

Finally, we add two examples of the formula A A® A® A: 


Fil - te-kin-tek a cesil-la-gos nagy ég - re. “Cail ég, 


> 
mer-re van a ma-gyar ha-zam, Mer - re si-rat en-gem az e@ + des a - nyém? 


a8. Tempo giusto 


Be-ié-nye-si al-lo-ma-son ke-resz - tiil Ti-zen-ha-rom fe-hér ga-lamb 


: : 
&t - re- piil. Ti-zen-ha-rom fe-hér ga-lamb, fe - hér ga - lamb 


Os 4 4 4 
esu-haj, pa-rat -lan,~ En u- ta-nam bi-tang le-geny ne jar jon. 


In Ex. 27 the second melody-line, as the repetition of the first 
line at the Fifth, ought properly to begin with == The 


commencement on g” instead of a” is attributable to the same 
instinct that controlled the second and fourth entrances of certain 
fugue-themes in the exposition, whence resulted the strict rule in 
fugal theory applicable to such situations. 

As may be gathered from the examples, these structural forms 
possess a certain similarity to the so-called “smaller song-form” of 
western European art-music—in particular, the AA BA form. ~ 

In every instance, the first line of the melody closes on the 
tonic, and the second line, of course, similarly in the AA BA 
form; in the remaining forms, generally on the Fifth of the scale. 

The finished architectonic construction of the melodies in the 
new style is probably due to western European influences. In 


ig 
4 
4 
Ki - me-gyek a do - ber - do - i harc-ter - re, 
4 
os = 
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the course of time the frequent occurrence of similar types among 
the melodies of the second group, which fails to exhibit uniformity 
of style, initiated the development of the new style. By reason of 
its essentially dissimilar structural formula, this new style— 
although with regard to its rhythm (and also its melody-leading, 
in part) it is organically connected with the old style—contains 
melodies of a character totally different from that of the ancient 
tunes. Despite the fact that these structural methods are evi- 
dently attributable to influences exercised by occidental forms, 
they led, strange to say, to the development of forms differing con- 
siderably from their originals. For example, the precise formula 
A BB A does not occur in any other peasant music; and the forms 
A A°B A and A A?® A® A are found very rarely. 

These new melodies were taken up chiefly by the younger 
generation, who, in the course of time, depended wholly on them 
for the gratification of their craving for song. Nowadays the 
young peasant-folk learn hardly any of the earlier melodies, and 
do not care to sing them, if learned. It is evident that the old style 
is moribund. Another aid to the spread of the new style was the 
fact that its strict dance-rhythm made it suitable for use as dance- 
music; for, in contrast to the earlier music, the new style possesses 
no melodies specifically for dancing. Songs for special ceremonies 
are also no longer required; the usages once customary at weddings, 
etc., have all become obsolete. The vigorous rhythms and effer- 
vescent jollity of these melodies are apparently more consonant 
with the spirit of the times than the old-fashioned coloring and 
half melancholy, half fantastic character of the old tunes. Per- 
haps it is these very peculiarities of the new songs that explain the 
great attraction they possess for the young people among the 
neighboring nations to the north. The young men of Slovakian 
and Ruthenian ancestry had an opportunity during their army- 
service to become intimately acquainted with these melodies. A 
similar opportunity was offered the Slovakian harvest-workers who 
were in the habit of working for the Hungarian landed pro- 
prietors during the summer season. It is likely that the Gypsies, 
too, participated in the promulgation of the songs, theirs being the 
role of disseminator among all three peoples. The melodies were 
learned after repeated hearing, words in the given language were 
adapted to them, and on returning home their circulation was still 
further extended. Nota few of them even reached Moravia, proof 
of this being found in recently published collections of Moravian 
folk-songs. The Slovaks, however, were not content with a supine 
acceptance of the tunes: under the influence of the melodies taken 
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over by them, new melodies arose, differing essentially in their 
construction from the forms which had served as patterns, although 
showing undeniable traces of their origin.—On the other hand, so 
far as we know, this new style of Hungarian peasant music had no 
influence whatever on the peasant music of the Rumanians and 
southern Slavs. 

The new-style songs, taken in the mass, discover no variations 
at all in their musical dialect. As soon as a new melody turns up 
in any district, it spreads like wild-fire over the entire country; 
neither mountains, nor rivers, nor distance, can check its course. 
Undoubtedly, the former general obligatory military service, and 
the increase in railway communication, have contributed to this 
condition. 

But however fresh, pleasing and ingratiating the new melodies 
may be, we must none the less affirm that the melodies in the 
ancient style are, as music, of far greater value. Their formal 
differentiation, in every aspect, from the ordinary forms of western 
Europe, their sublime simplicity, the exotic features of their 
melodic lines, all bring them much closer to the soul of the musician 
in search of “novelty,” who, in this field as in many others, will 
discover the “new” amid the relics of the past. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 
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NEW APPROACHES 
TO PRIMITIVE MUSIC 


THE MUSIC OF INFANTS; NEURASTHENICS AND 
PARANOIACS; DRUNKARDS AND DEAFMUTES 


By ERWIN FELBER 
re since the invention of Edison’s phonograph have we 


gained real insight into the musical conceptions of primitive 

man and the Oriental cultures. The comparative study 
of music has been advanced, and to-day we already recognize the 
value and significance of the several musical elements for the 
framework of musical science in its entirety. With the aid of the 
phonograph, the sound-film, and the airplane, we are able to pene- 
trate ever further into the world of the primitives, and our progress 
is accompanied by both advantages and disadvantages. We 
realize their nature, but at the same time denaturalize it with our 
own culture. . It is not our liquor, lues, and lyddite alone that 
have conquered the wilderness, but likewise our music, our latest 
song-hits, dances and coups de thédtre. For this reason we should 
approach the tone-realm of the primitives with a certain caution; 
we would, indeed, do well to look about us for new and untried 
ways and means to further our researches into primitive music. 


Tue Music or INFANTS 


The affinity between the music of the primitives and that of 
infants has been repeatedly pointed out, although as yet we possess 
no considerable collection of reliable, and more especially phono- 
graphic, records of research concerning infants. The child, which 
before birth, within the maternal womb, undergoes physically— 
in accord with the biogenetic law—the successive degrees of animal 
development from the lowlier organism upward to the highest form 
among mammals, after birth repeats to a certain extent (say some 
schools of psychology) the successive phases in the mental evolution 
of our race. Its behavior in thinking and feeling, in sketching, 
singing, music-making, has a truly remarkable affinity to the 
intellectual processes of the primitives. Take for example the 
curt, abrupt telegram-style of speech, the sketchy form of drawing, 
and particularly the delight in mere noise, developing into a 
sense of rhythm and still later into enjoyment of musical tones and 
thereafter of connected melodies. 
288 
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The varied activities of the infant’s fancy are of far more 
significance than mere chance or arbitrary acts, or than fleeting 
whims of the moment. For in the early stages of one infant is 
mirrored the infancy of all mankind; and the development of 
mankind too runs exactly parallel with that of our individual 
children. The speech of our infant passes through a period in 
which gurgling and smacking sounds are still employed. These 
cluckings have long been extinct in the languages of civilized 
men;? they still survive only in the speech of the Bushmen, a tribe 
of dwarfs in the inaccessible Kalahari steppe of Africa. Thus the 
speech of our infants passes, in these cluckings, through the stage 
in which we find these primitives. Similar points of contact be- 
tween the primitives and children below school-age are also found 
in their style of sketching. At first the child sketches only 
persons with whom he is closely associated, after that the house- 
hold pets which strike his fancy, and still later other objects in his 
immediate environment. This stepwise development, this order 
of precedence, is often strongly marked in the comparative sizes of 
such childish attempts. The persons in the sketches are largest, 
then come the animals; other, inanimate, objects are still smaller. 
In the conception of the human form, too, a very gradual develop- 
ment is manifested. The head, at first, is simply an empty circle, 
the features being filled in only at a later stage; an indication of the 
body in the shape of a sack follows at a long interval. Quite 
similar stages in the sequence of objects and in the comparative 
sizes are shown in the art of the primitives, which also gives at 
first only the front view; profile drawing follows much later. And 
a like relation exists in the case of fairy-tale or saga, with all the 
stories for children and about children that begin with “Once upon 
atime.” In these, too, the entire evolution of mankind seems to 
be reflected. The man of the primitive period, the prehistoric 
ages, lives in constant terror of threats to his bare animal existence, 
without any regular occupation, menaced on every side by the 
dark powers of superstition. In a later epoch, the period of 
totemism, he feels himself akin to the animals as his forebears, 
doing them reverence as such, and gradually learning orderly 
pursuits. And in a third period, that of the demigods, gods and 
heroes, men win by degrees a wider freedom; they become heroes, 
personalities in their own right, individuals, towering above the 
dullard masses. Something similar may well be implied in what 


1In the “American” language (pace Mencken!) the clucking sound “dt! dt!”, 
signifying “what a pity!”’, is stillin use. Possibly the author will consider this a further 
proof of a backward civilization.—Trans!. 
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Carl Biihler, a leader and pioneer in the domain of child- 
psychology, distinguishes as three successive periods in the develop- 
ment of the young child: (1) the Struwelpeter (naughty small boy) 
period, in which the child is exclusively occupied with its own self, 
with washing, combing, eating, etc.; (2) the fairy-tale period, the 
age of miracles, of enchantment, of transformation, of friendship 
with the animals, of Little Red Riding Hood, etc.; (3) the Robinson- 
Crusoe period, the age of longing for heroic deeds and far coun- 
tries—this, as it were, the first Heroic Age of the child. 

In an altogether analogous manner we can discover points of 
similarity between our small children and the primitives in the 
matter of music. With the latter, as with the children (as shall 
be shown directly), the first stage is the delight in mere noise, 
clatter, without any rhythmic grouping. Only later is rhythm 
developed, that is, the noises are divided up into regular time-beats; 
and not until a third, much later period are the rhythms conjoined 
with musical tones in ordered succession to form true melodies. 
It can, therefore, not be unquestioningly assumed that (as is so 
often asserted) “In the beginning was Rhythm.” In the begin- 
ning of primitive music and child music there was, instead, a royal 
racket, din, magic, chaos; and not until long thereafter did rhythm 
bring order and phrasing into this chaos. 

From the records kept in infant-asylums concerning new-born 
babes it would seem altogether probable that even in the earliest 
days after birth the infant reacts to auditory stimuli; at least 
three-fourths of all the newly born react within twenty-four hours. 
Experiments were performed during the first months of the 
infants’ lives with five different powerful sound-producers: 
(1) very powerful three-tined ratchets; (2) shrill whistles; 
(3) handclapping; (4) tuning-pipes; and (5) small bells. The 
most marked effect was made on the infants by continuous 
noises, less marked was the effect of continuous tones, and still 
weaker that of interrupted sounds. Reaction was evidenced first 
of all by winking the eyelids, knitting the brows, convulsive 
twitching, closing the eyes. So at first they manifested a decided 
distaste for sound-effects. Only in later months do we note the 
turning of the head, the fixing of the gaze, etc., signifying an 
association of sight and hearing. From the fourth month onward 
the mouth will be opened in wonderment, the babe smiles and 
babbles, expressing its delight. To begin with, it is not pleased 
with singing, with rhythm, but rather with simple sounds like those 
of the triangle, bells, the cuckoo-clock, that is, sounds which 
form a connecting-link between tone and melody. 
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The child responds not only to sounds exterior to his own 
personality, but from the very beginning is affected by such as he 
himself makes, which, according to temperament and disposition, 
may be quite loud or even boisterous directly after birth. The 
screaming and whimpering of the infant, the initial stage in musical 
expression, is in some sort a primordial cry like the prehistoric 
whoop of the primitives or the call of the mountaineers. This 
primordial cry voices a release of pent-up feeling; it always starts 
with a maximum of energy and gradually calms down. Hence 
arises the physiological phenomenon of a falling in pitch and power 
of tone, a downward gliding, a glissando, during exhalation. As 
this release of feeling is continuous, there may arise in time, out 
of the glissando, a glissando-motive embracing a minor third (more 
or less). This motive is interrupted by the pause at inhalation, 
and begun anew thereafter. In this repetition, necessitated by 
the process of breathing, we recognize the primary cause of the 
continual repetition of a motive, a repetition met with not 
only among infants and primitives, but also as an element of 
style, as a principle of construction in all folk-music and art-music. 
This cry of the infant at exhalation begins at regular intervals and 
is regularly interrupted by the pause. In this regularity, therefore, 
it is also the first audible manifestation of the sense of primitive 
rhythm that already dwells in the infant. With the evolution of 
consciousness in the child the two outer tones of this glissando-cry 
(which embraces about a minor third) disengage themselves, and 
the child thus learns to use the interval of a third (say from two- 
lined d down to one-lined b) independently. As soon as two dis- 
tinct tones have freed themselves from the descending glide, the 
first step in melody has been taken. The descending minor third 
is therefore the primal interval—an interval often met with in the 
music of the primitives and also in that of larger children. The 
minor third is the starting-point in the evolution of all childish 
melody. 

What course is followed by the further evolution of childish 
melody? In homes for small children, experiments, prompting 
subjects to invent musical settings for trivial texts, have been 
tried with children who, by reason of parentage or environment, 
were as far removed as possible from musical influences. They. 
led to a remarkable result: by the smallest children the minor 
third was utilized, the very interval found in rudimentary form in 
the babe’s whimpering. On repetition the third was narrowed, 
giving approximately the second. With small children of over 
314 years the width of the interval increased to a major third, and 
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with children only a few months older to a fourth and even a 
diminished fifth. And with equal rapidity does the number of 
tones employed multiply during early childhood. A child of three 
contents itself with a selection of only two tones, then it begins to 
use three in singing, and at the age of 314 it has command of four or 
more tones. In its choice of interval-progressions the young 
child clings to the narrow intervals between semitone and minor 
third. To be sure, the minor-third leap, in the case of three-year- 
olds, is apt to be bridged by intermediate tones on repetition, and 
such children often employ quarter-tones between the semitones. 
Though quarter-tones have long been proscribed in Occidental 
art-music, they are as important to the highly cultivated Oriental 
as they are natural to the primitive. So in them we have one 
more link with the primitives. 

Whereas the quavering croon of babes progresses down- 
wards to a stop, upon the ending of the third year a shift to ascend- 
ing melodic progression gradually sets in. It would really seem 
as if the child, on arriving at self-consciousness and a limited 
volition, were striving to pass over from a state of passive, reflex 
emotion to a consciously active building of tone. The body of 
melody stretches itself, it gets upon its feet. Its members grow 
and expand, it branches out in manifold variations. Here we 
approach melody as conceived by a child of five. 

Thus we have seen how the melodic faculty develops with the 
growth of the child. Sense and sequence enter into this childish 
music, the intervals become wider, the tones increase in number, 
the range of the melodies widens, melodic form is established and 
melodic phrasing begins. At first, with the child as with the 
primitive, the intonation of the intervals is only approximately 
correct. So it appears that diatonic sequence is not necessarily 
inherited with our sense of hearing, but is a faculty very gradually 
developed in the child. Many musically endowed children find 
it hard to sing true; rhythm, on the other hand, is grasped readily 
and correctly at an early stage. 

From the foregoing we see, in the music of children under 
school-age, a reflection of the earliest stages of musical culture, the 
beginnings of music. And so we arrive at the theoretical deduc- 
tion that, just as in the evolution of the infant from the helpless, 
quasi-animal stage of the suckling up to the stage of a thinking 
being, the various elements of music—sound, rhythm, single tone, 
tonal complex and its growth, reasoned phrasing and variation— 
are successively developed, these same elements in reverse order 
will one by one fade away, be lost in chaos, sink down and end in 
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nothingness, should the subject in consequence of diseased mental- 
ity return to the infantile state of the helpless child, or be wholly 
degraded to the instinctive level of the lower animals. 

This theory derives full support from the as yet scanty collec- 
tions of clinical material, from observations made of neurasthenics, 
in cases of mental aberration, amentia and dementia. While 
small children, on the one hand, allowed us, in their musical 
evolution, a secondary insight into the beginnings of music and 
into the nature of primitive art, the mentally afflicted, through 
their involution, afford what might be termed a tertiary insight. 
Strange it is, and yet self-explanatory: in all the different cases of 
brain-disease and mental disorder—despite the wide range of 
symptoms, despite the impossibility of exact diagnosis—the 
sound-elements fade away successively, from the logically phrased 
melody down to the primitive cry, or even mere noise, with the 
same mathematical precision noted, in small children, in the 
evolution of these elements from the primitive cry of exhalation 
up to the comparatively fluent melody of the child of four. 


Music anp ALCOHOL 


A sort of intermediate stage between normal and disordered 
mentality may perhaps be exemplified by fever-patients, whose 
phantasies are hardly worthy of consideration as regards music— 
except possibly when their fevered dreams assume an audible 
form in song-speech instead of spoken words. One is then in- 
voluntarily reminded of the theory that all music originated from 
song-speech; of Richard Wagner’s contention that speech was only 
very gradually weaned from the maternal breast, melody, and its 
milk, the musical tone. 

(Even with regard to the cooing or baby-talk of infants one 
never knows exactly whether one has to do with spoken song or 
singing speech. It is, in fact, a primitive form of song-speech, a 
shred of inheritance from prehistoric times that still survives in 
certain forms of expression among adults, such as the cries of 
market-women, of newsboys, of street-venders, or the public 
announcements of important news with beat of drum through the 
countryside. Furthermore, among the Eskimos plaintiff and 
defendant advance their pleas before the court in a singsong 
speech; and in the various Oriental languages, throughout wide 
areas in Africa, China, Siam, etc., the precise meaning of a word is 
conveyed by a vocal inflection, the meaning being changed by a 
different tonal stress, a modulation in the song-speech.) 
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In the voice-production of tipplers—from a mild to an ad- 
vanced stage of intoxication—there is shown the peculiar phenom- 
enon that, as soon as the senses are clouded, the melody becomes 
blurred. More especially the consonant intervals, whose rendition 
requires a certain mental exertion, and in particular the octave 
and fifth, all too often give way to dissonant dislocations, dimin- 
ished or augmented intervals in nearest neighborhood to such 
consonants. Like the drunken man himself, who can scarcely 
keep on his feet and staggers to and fro, the intervals he ejaculates 
quaver up and down, losing their identity, merging one into an- 
other; they are blurred and bound together in howling glides, thus 
reaching a stage reminiscent of earliest childhood, of the tonal 
slide, the descending glissando, marking the infant’s exhalation as 
the driving force of the lungs diminishes. But it also reminds us 
of the howling in many simple songs of incantation among the 
primitives, and likewise of the slurring glide in the voices of various 
mammals, such as the hyena, the howling monkey, etc. Through 
the drunkard’s fancy there often floats some musical phrase that 
he keeps on repeating without heed for tune, so that the tones are 
often hardly to be recognized as such. He growls and howls with- 
out a care (so far as he is not wholly bereft of volition) as to pitch 
or purity of tone, but rather intent on noise for its own sake. 

This gradual retrogression and disintegration of music there- 
fore reaches down to the earliest stage in infancy, or even to a sub- 
human level. Here music no longer moves stepwise, but slides, 
the tones are turned into mere noises, what is left of the motive is 
repeated over and over like the squall of an infant or the how] of an 
animal. But while the aptitude for pitch wavers, the feeling for 
rhythm only too often remains unimpaired. The man whose head 
is swimming and who is unable to stand erect can still drum the 
rhythm smartly on the table-top and, when quavering with his 
boon companions, can keep time fairly well, although singing off 
pitch. We see, therefore, how the aptitude for pitch is lost when 
normal consciousness is partially switched off in a condition of ad- 
vanced alcoholism; how the infantile and animal delight in noise for 
its own sake is heightened and, besides, how the gliding ululation 
of the animal instead of the regular progression of tones points 
backward to a most primitive stage, while even in this state of 
obfuscation the rhythmic faculty still functions to a very con- 
siderable extent. Herein is shown what might be termed a dis- 
sociation between the feeling for rhythm and the ability to hit the 
true pitch, which in turn lends color to the conjecture that the 
rhythmic faculty and the faculty for pitch occupy different centres 
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in the brain, are separately located, and that the rhythmic faculty 
is rooted in a lower stratum than the faculty of pitch, not only 
in mankind but also in all sentient beings. This conjecture finds 
confirmation, not only through investigations concerning the 
primitives and small children, but likewise through new and valu- 
able material supplied by clinical observation of patients with 
disordered mentality or injured brains. 


Music AND THE INSANE 


Regarding the music of the insane (in a restricted sense of the 
term) we have up to the present time practically no dependable 
investigations. Touching the relation of music to insanity, its 
magical might, the healing of melancholia through music, etc., 
probably all peoples from the beginning of time have had their 
legends, which are, to be sure, no more than legends, although 
they harbor a grain of truth. The Old Testament story relating 
how King Saul was cured of melancholia by David’s harp-playing 
and singing, rests upon the right conception that in cases of melan- 
cholia and depression the spirits are cheered, the depression light- 
ened, and the general condition improved, by music, more 
especially by its rhythmical power. Music is, conversely, danger- 
ous for maniacs, whose temper is energized by music, and who, in 
consequence, are all the more easily stirred to excesses by the 
power of rhythm. As to the mode and degree wherein the insane 
approach the condition of childhood we possess no exact data; with 
maniacs a phonographic record of their ravings has so far been found 
impossible, for in their mad fits they would smash the apparatus. 
We do know, however, that the mentally abnormal warp and 
cramp the melody, that they show a strong predilection for disso- 
nant intervals, such as the seventh (which very often is substituted 
for the octave); it would appear, indeed, that the consonant 
intervals as a class belong to a comparatively later stage in the 
evolution of mankind. The melody is very often deflected in a 
dissonant sense, whereas the rhythm is kept strictly, being 
drummed with the fingers and auxiliary implements or pitilessly 
pounded on the piano, whereby not the slightest heed is paid to 
the correct accompaniment of the melody or to the chord-succession 
and its harmonic functions. The insane subject shows a 
lively interest not only in this sharp, choppy rhythm, but also in 
every sort of loud noise and rough racket. This connotes a return 
to infancy, which has no conception of chordal science and cannot 
sing a melody correctly, but delights in rhythm, and even in its 
earliest stage spontaneously reacts to noises of all kinds, to drums, 
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triangles, bells, the ticking of clocks, and the like. And we are 
more especially reminded of the infantile, or even of the lower 
animals, by cases of amentia, idiocy, when any short musical 
motive is continuously hummed or crooned or whined with no 
heed whatever to melodic differentiation. The tones are fairly 
blended one with the other, musical feeling fails to distinguish 
sharply between separate tones; the subhuman phase of gliding 
melody, the animal-like howling glissando in place of normal 
melodic progression, would appear to mark a final stage in the 
degeneration of musical sensibility both in those who lapse into 
idiocy and in congenital idiots. 


Music aNp NEvROSIS 


Very remarkable retrogressions in the mental processes are 
caused by injuries to the brain, especially when the left chamber 
of the brain, supposedly the seat of the musical faculty, is involved. 
Such disturbances affect the speech (aphasia), cause a degener- 
ation (amusia) of the musical functions (perception of tone, 
melody, rhythm, and notation; playing on instruments, etc.), and 
of the mathematical faculty. We adduce, for the probability that 
the musical faculty has its seat in the left chamber of the brain, 
the fact that when the right chamber of the brain is deranged the left 
lobe takes over all its functions without more ado, whereas when the 
left lobe is deranged the right lobe cannot unhesitatingly under- 
take its work, so that the musical faculty may be wholly lost. 
Through a derangement and partial readjustment of these portions 
of the brain, the earliest strata of conscious perception, memories 
from earliest childhood, long since faded and forgotten, have been 
laid bare. A Rumanian who, in consequence of an injury to his 
brain, had totally forgotten his mother-tongue and was obliged 
to relearn it, spoke not the scholarly speech of his teacher, but the 
long-disused dialect of his own childhood. A pious Jew, after 
injury to his head, began to speak Hebrew, a language discarded 
by him since childhood. 

Injuries of this sort, and the attendant phenomena, also 
afford material for deciding the question as to the priority in point 
of time of music or speech. With children it not infrequently 
happens that they sing before they speak. They then sometimes 
use melodies as a means of communication, in lieu of speech. 
For instance, we are told concerning a child of two that, when it 
wanted to designate flying birds, it would sing the melody of 
Kommi ein Vogel geflogen (“Now a birdie comes flying”), or, in 
order to express the idea of trees, the song O Tannenbaum (“Oh 
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firtree green”). It is said of the composer Handel, too, that he 
sang before he talked. Another child, nine months old, could 
sing at true pitch any tone struck on the piano, so it also could 
sing before it could talk. The music-psychologist Karl Stumpf 
states that his son, at the early age of fourteen months, could 
correctly imitate the ascending diatonic scale as sung. The 
daughter of the composer Dvordk, when one year old, was able, it 
is said, to sing the march in the opera Fatinitza after her nurse, 
and half a year later could similarly imitate songs. Being unable 
to talk, she substituted syllables of her own invention for the words. 
There are, withal, a great many children who devise quite original 
syllabic schemes to fit their songs and games, which constitute 
their music, that are meaningless to everyone else. 

Thus we have considerable evidence that the beginnings of 
music precede the first stages of speech, and investigation of neuras- 
thenics goes to strengthen this evidence. Among 169 sufferers 
from impediments of speech, 112 were able to sing, and 19 of these 
latter could sing to words which they could not recall without the 
coéperation of music. An idiot child of four, who could hardly 
articulate the words “papa” and “mama,” sang no fewer than 
fifty melodies without words—folk-songs, hymns, and even 
opera-arias. 

A full half-century ago Oppenheim observed that despite 
loss of the faculty of speech—consequent upon disturbances in or 
injuries to the brain—the aptitude for singing and catching 
melodies may be retained; and this, in turn, would seem to indicate 
that the brain-centres for music and speech are not one and the 
same. The French tenor Barrée furnished further proof of the 
separateness of the musical and speech centres. He was smitten 
with total musical amnesia in the very midst of an operatic per- 
formance, rendered unable to continue singing because he had 
clean forgotten his part—melody, words and all—but was neverthe- 
less able to express himself correctly in the spoken dialogue. The 
fact that persons, who stutter when they talk, in many instances 
lose their impediment when they sing, not only is explained by a 
regained breath-control, but argues the presence of wholly differ- 
ent brain-centres for song and speech, and lends support to the. 
conjecture that, in singing to a given text, the words are in some 
secondary sense overlaid, superimposed upon the melody.2, Many 


2Many concert singers, in their public appearances, use small sheets of paper giving 
only the words of their songs, to refresh their memory, but not the music; the former 
evidently being sufficient to suggest the latter. The prompter, in the opera house, in 
most cases needs to supply only the first words associated with a musical phrase. 
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sufferers from loss of speech regain to a subordinate extent, while 
they are singing (but only then), the faculty of pronouncing words. 

Comparatively infrequent among the various disorders of the 
musical apparatus is that wherein there is a loss of all the musical 
faculties simultaneously, i. e., melodic perception, the grasp 
of pitch and rhythm, the appreciation of different timbres, etc. 
During a concert the French pianist Prudent was bereft of almost 
his entire musical capacity, including the ability to read notes; all 
he could hear was noises. Such loss of the acquired faculty for 
note-reading (agraphia) affords interesting insight into the relation 
between melody and rhythm. This loss may be total or partial; 
furthermore, a person may lose only his faculty for apprehending 
rhythm, or only his ability to grasp the pitch of the written notes. 
Now, the pathological cases often present conditions in which the 
patient can no longer follow the melodic line, and still apprehends 
the rhythmic form, the time-progression. Concerning the reverse 
case (loss of time-perception while perception of melodic pro- 
gression remains unclouded) we possess no absolutely trustworthy 
reports. 

Thus we are shown in case after case that rhythm belongs to an 
older, deeper stratum in man, and in all other sentient beings, than 
melody. In rhythm, which ab origine is muscular—and first of all 
kinesthetic rather than purely musical—there comes into play the 
earliest musical element (if we except mere noise) that is conveyed 
through the ear, and not, primarily, through the appraising musical 
response. The perception of noise, the reaction to the vibrations, 
maintains itself longer than any other in pathological cases. To 
be sure, it is exposed to all possible aberrations, so far as it assumes 
to pass judgment on tonal character, tone-color, etc. When a 
patient takes bird-songs for the singing of women, the explanation 
may be that he still dimly recognizes a difference between high and 
low, and in consequence conceives the high bird-song to be a high 
female voice. A remote similarity may be found in a patient who 
describes his impression of high, shrill tones by the acute vowel e, 
and of low tones by the grave, dark vowel 0. One patient sensed 
the low tone as a humming, the high tone as a rattling; in his 
case, therefore, the quality of tonal pitch is displaced by the lower- 
seated element of noise. Thus perception of the noise-element is 
the last remaining in cases of amusia, unless deafness supervenes. 
The same conclusion is indicated by the remark of a patient that 
he heard no melody, but only dissonances. (We are told of some- 


?And also in the case of another patient, who conceived the high tone to be thin, 
the low tone thick (presumably because of the shorter and longer period of vibration). 
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thing similar during the mental illness of the composer Smetana.) 
Further, the fact that a patient can no longer distinguish melodies, 
but still can hear signals, may point to the faculty of noise-percep- 
tion. 

All these pronouncements demonstrate what is the point at 
issue in the gradual retrogression of the musical functions; they 
show to what extent dissociations may occur between the capacity 
for comprehending logically constructed, extended melodies, or 
only rhythm with a feeling for pitch, or mere rhythmic noises. For 
some patients music is a noise in which they distinguish only the 
rhythm. One patient could distinguish between high and low 
tones and the tone-colors of the instruments, but was unable to 
grasp the melody. He said, “I hear it all, but it is all confusion, 
everything is snarled up.” But all the same he caught the rhythm. 
Yet another patient, who is incapable of singing melodies, beats 
time correctly; and another person, deaf to melody, can dance 
faultlessly in waltz-tempo. Cases occur repeatedly in which the 
patient fails to recall a melody and is then reminded of it by the 
beating of the measure, the rhythmic beats. The older Rhythm 
awakens, as next in order, the younger Melody. These may, it is 
true, often be cases in which the disturbance is not so much 
sensory (referable to the central consciousness) as motor; the 
motive power is weak, and when it is aroused by rhythmic pul- 
sations it in turn awakens the melody. Should the person who has 
been beating the time cease to do so, the patient under observation 
will also stop singing, the stimulus being withdrawn. In other 
cases, however, the patient, after he has been set going by the 
rhythmic beats, keeps on singing all by himself as long as the 
generated energy (not the mood or the whim) holds out; in cases 
where the motor system is affected, it often suffices to have someone 
start singing the melody in order to evoke a melodic response from 
the patient. Patients of this class resemble an automatic machine, 
a clockwork that keeps running as long as the spring drives it, as 
long as the winding mechanism insures its action. One whose 
head was hurt by a shot and who thereafter could neither sing nor 
whistle a melody spontaneously, although he could beat the 
rhythm, nevertheless could imitate it after a fashion when sung by 
someone else; this case also proves in its sensory aspect the dissoci- 
ation between melody and rhythm, and in its motor aspect the 
necessity of forcibly setting the apparatus in motion. A patient 
whose skull-cap was crushed on the right side could no longer sing 
correctly, but recognized the melodies. His disorder was there- 
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fore not sensory, but motor; in spite of melodic derangement he 
could still mark time. 

From the foregoing we see how the musical faculty is gradually 
subverted in neurasthenics, in cases of brain-injury, after paralytic 
strokes, etc. First, critical judgment with reference to the 
difficult analysis and synthesis of harmonies and chord-progressions 
begins to waver, then the grasp of extended and intricate melody, 
later the perception of simple melody, after that the discrimination 
between high and low. Not until a much later stage is the grasp 
of rhythm lost (even then comparatively seldom); almost at the 
end comes the confusion in the perception of noises, the final 
stage of amusia being loss of the sense of hearing. Here we shall 
not dwell on the specific amusia found in the inability to play on 
instruments, and its further gradations (such as the ability to 
play the piano with one hand, but not with the other, which may 
hint at separate brain-centres for right and left, and at a higher 
centre for the coérdination of the two hands in piano-playing); 
we shall only again call attention to the exceptional case of agraphia 
(inability to read notes), which involves the faculty of apprehend- 
ing the rhythm and the length of the notes, together with an 
inability to realize true pitch, the distinction between high and 
low: a weighty argument for the assumption that the rhythmic 
faculty precedes the melodic in development. 


Tue Music or DEAFMUTES 


Similar proof is afforded by deafmutes and backward children. 
Deaf persons or deafmutes who hold the vibrating instrument 
against the larynx or the lips, derive pleasure primarily from the 
rhythm of the tone-waves. With an orchestra made up entirely 
of deafmutes, who through practice had gained wide musical 
experience, the delight in rhythm and rhythmic reproduction was 
of first importance. As with the primitives, the rhythmic instru- 
ments play a leading part; the bass and snare-drums, etc., impress 
themselves clearly through their vibrations, whereas the con- 
struction of the melody and the timbres in which it is enunciated 
are not readily grasped. A Swiss musical enthusiast of musical 
antecedents, who had lost his hearing, claimed that he could 
recognize melodies of Rossini’s by spinal reception (through the 
spinal marrow to the brain-centre?), and once remarked, after 
listening to music by Wagner, “I still feel Wagner in my back.” 
But he, too, experienced greater difficulty in seizing high tones, 
with their much shorter vibrations, than low tones. One deaf- 
mute expressed the opinion that those who hear take in only the 
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tone, whereas the deaf reach the soul of music; that they receive 
through the sense of feeling not merely tones, but together with 
them the colors red, violet, yellow and blue for single tones, and 
for paired tones and chords the secondary colors green, purple 
and orange. May not this visualization of tones be taken to 
indicate a vicarious action of the sense of sight in place of the 
normally precedent sense of hearing? 

Children laboring under mental or psychic inhibitions grasp, 
like deafmutes, the rhythm first and then the melody, which is 
harder to apprehend. Indeed, it would seem that with rhythm, 
so deeply rooted in our musical nature, the highest achievement 
results from the least expenditure of energy. In the education 
of backward children, therefore, one should start with rhythm, 
rhythmic motion, the stimulus of dancing, and second the teaching 
of music by means of some lively and stimulating accompaniment 
by a miniature orchestra made up chiefly of time-beating (pul- 
satile) instruments. The sense of hearing, of music, cannot be 
too highly estimated as a factor in the education of slenderly 
gifted children; in the most intimate meaning of the term it waits on 
the very cradle of mankind. In the nursing babe it is developed 
much earlier than the sense of sight; and in hypnosis, when all the 
senses are stupefied, it is the last to succumb. 
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Thus it has been shown that in all cases where human beings 
are not in full possession of their senses—either when some sense is 
lacking, as with the deaf and deafmutes, or with nursing babes, or 
in cases of alcoholism and neurasthenia, lunacy and idiocy—we 
gain valuable insight into the nature, the growth and decay, of 
the musical faculty. First of all, the grasp of harmony and chord- 
progression (the step of latest achievement in the history of 
civilization, and limited almost exclusively to Occidental peoples) 
is weakened; thereafter fades the apprehension of complicated, 
then of simple, melody, the distinction between high and low pitch. 
The motive shrivels; consonant intervals, like the octave, are no 
longer distinguished, interval-progressions no longer proceed 
within sharply defined limits as distinct acts of volition, of con- 
scious intent, but in a hazy blur, a discordant glissando resulting 
from the interpolation of minute intermediate tones. Down into 
comparatively low levels of consciousness the response to rhythm 
still functions. When this too is lost, there is left as final residuum 
of hearing the susceptibility to noises. Precisely in reverse suc- 
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cession—noise, rhythm, melody and its extensive and intensive 
evolution up to its complex harmonic organization—does the de- 
velopment of the musical apparatus proceed phylogenetically with 
the primitives and ontogenetically with infants. This process is 
not governed by mere chance, but follows an undeviating law. It 
builds up the musical faculty in its several elements in regular 
succession, at the awakening of consciousness and throughout its 
development, and during the retrogression and gradual extinction 
of consciousness it attenuates the musical faculty—a faculty 
which exercises an entirely independent function in our human 
mentality—by precisely similar degrees and steps, but taken in 
descending order. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 
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THE BERLIOZ 
OF THE FANTASTIC SYMPHONY 


By JULIEN TIERSOT 


ERLIOZ has sometimes been called ’homme romantique, to 
signify that he carried romanticism into his own life. His 
career, his personality, his very art, all combined to render 

this designation peculiarly fitting. 

He was a worthy contemporary of the men of genius and 
transcendent minds that made their mark on the period; of Victor 
Hugo, Alfred de Musset, Lamartine, Balzac, Stendhal, Michelet, 
Théophile Gautier; the painter Eugéne Delacroix; Rude and 
David d’Aungers, the great sculptors; of the interpreters of musical 
masterworks, the Malibran, Nourrit, Mlle. Falcon; all these and 
many others forming an incomparable constellation whose like, 
taken as a whole, has never been seen at any other epoch. In this 
artistic movement, Berlioz represents musical creation. 

1830 is the central year around which this period of art 
revolves. It is also the year when Berlioz felt the power within 
him and revealed it in its full might. He was then just turned 
twenty-six. Born in a little town of southeastern France, the 
region of the Rhéne within sight of the Alps, he was one of those 
“children of the century,” as Alfred de Musset termed them, who 
during youth paraded their melancholy athwart the world. At 
the age of twelve he was already in love, charmed by the beaux 
yeux of a young girl somewhat older than himself, whom he had 
glimpsed within the poetic frame of his lovely Dauphiné, and whom 
he never forgot; she became the first inspiration of his musical 
genius; the boy, with her in mind, composed an expressive 
melody that was soon to find a definitive form in one of his chief 
works, where it rightly belonged. Coming to Paris at the age of 
eighteen, he resolved, although he had not been sent thither to 
that end, to devote himself wholly to music. He pursued his 
studies under Lesueur, a good master who became, for him, a 
paternal and, we well may say, a providential guide. 

The grand intellectual fermentation had already set in. The 
word “Romanticism” had begun to assume the significance of a 
rallying-cry in support of the new ideas. Influences opposed to 
those of the hitherto dominant classicism made themselves felt in 
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every intellectual field; the most efficacious of these came from 
abroad. Regarding himself, Berlioz said that he had been hit by 
three almost simultaneous lightning-strokes:—Shakespeare was 
revealed to him by productions in English of Hamlet and Romeo 
and Juliet, given for the first time in France, in which the leading 
actress, Miss Smithson, inspired in him a passion fanned to deliri- 
um; he read Goethe’s Faust; finally (and for a musician this should 
have been the decisive stroke) he heard the symphonies of Beet- 
hoven, who had but recently died, and whose works were scarcely 
known outside of Germany, but were now adopted by the concerts 
of the Paris Conservatoire with triumphant success. So many 
new and powerful impressions, by their accumulation, wrought a 
veritable revolution in the soul of Berlioz; thenceforward his 
destiny as an artist was sealed. 

At once and without pause he made and carried out a resolu- 
tion to set to music the lyrical portions of Faust—the lyrics of 
Gretchen, the songs of Mephistopheles and Brander, the peasants’ 
roundel, the Easter hymn, the song of the sylphs—and brought 
them out in a collection as his Opus 1; all these pieces found their 
place in the masterwork of his maturity, the Damnation de Faust. 
At the same time he conceived a “descriptive symphony,” Faust, 
touching which he remarked in a letter (1829): “It is fermenting 
in my head.” He composed his book Mélodies irlandaises, sug- 
gested to his love-stricken heart by the fair Irish maid, Harriet 
Smithson. Finally he was, with the exception of Schubert, the 
first, not only in France but in all Europe as well, to follow Beet- 
hoven in writing a symphony that really counts—the symphony 
that was soon to assume its definitive form under the title of 
Symphonie fantastique. 

And this brings us down to 1830. 

This work is of such high importance, not alone as regards 
Berlioz himself, but equally in the history of music, that it behooves 
us to award it a more extended examination. 


* * 
* 


The history of the loves of the poets, of literary men (and 
women too), and of artists (and how full ran its tide at that time!), 
forms a chapter of prime importance in the life of romanticism. 
The loves of Berlioz, in all their diversity, were notably stormy. 
1830 was precisely the year when his erotic temperament reached 
its paroxysm. 
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At the very beginning of the year he was in despair. The 
actress féted by all intellectual and artistic Paris, Miss Smithson, 
had repulsed his amorous advances; at first they had, in fact, some- 
what frightened her. He could find no assuagement for his 
mortification except in work. A letter of January the 2nd—we 
know that the correspondence of Berlioz is singularly rich in 
allusions respecting his works and himself—states that he “has in 
hand an immense instrumental composition” for his impending 
concert; this is his first allusion to the Symphonie fantastique. At 
the end of the same month (Jan. 30) he repeats the above words, 
adding that he “will try to make a strong impression on the audi- 
tors by this work in a novel genre.”” On Feb. 6: “I have it all in 
my head”; on April 16: “I have just written the last note of it”; 
on the 18th: “My joy at having finished my symphony made me 
forget the fatigue experienced in this enormous task.” And so, in 
three and one-half months, the work was completed. 

Berlioz dreamed of having it performed at a concert during 
the festival of the Ascension or of Pentecost. But the season was 
already advanced, and no arrangements had been made in the 
location selected for the execution of a work so unusual and 
formidable; he was obliged to defer it until the beginning of winter. 

Meantime, as a literary diversion, he had assisted at the 
famous representation of Hernani; the author of Victor Hugo 
raconté par un témoin de sa vie (““V. H. portrayed by a witness of his 
life”) mentions him among those taking part in this memorable 
soirée; he records his impression of it in the same letter that 
announces the completion of the Symphonie fantastique. 

After this he let himself glide down the descent which he 
described as a “‘violent distraction.” Repulsed by his ‘‘Ophelia’’, he 
found a measure of consolation beside a charming pianiste who 
later became di primo cartello under the name of Madame 
Pleyel; at that time she was only Mlle. Camille Moke. For one 
trait in the nature of Berlioz was, that he could not endure loneli- 
ness of the heart. “Seul, solo, alone, allein—in every language 
this word has an evil sound,” so he wrote one day in his old age. 
Let us add, that his amours were never vulgar, and that those who 
were successively their objects were either great artists or women 
of high distinction or of rare beauty. Forever led on by illusion, 
he was absorbed during the latter part of the year in this new 
adventure which, the year following, was to take an ill turn. 

In July, desiring to compete for the Prix de Rome, Berlioz 
took up quarters in the Institute. On the 27th he heard the 
cannonade thundering in the faubourgs heralding the commence- 
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ment of the revolution of 1830 that, in three celebrated days, was 
to make a definitive end of French royalty. Next day the noise 
drew nearer; on the 29th the battle was fought to a finish before his 
eyes in front of the Louvre. He hastily penned the last pages of 
his score and descended to the street, armed himself with pistols, 
and joined the sainte canaille. “These people are sublime,” he 
wrote on Aug. 2 when sending his father news of passing events. 
He orchestrated the Marseillaise, and inserted before the vocal 
parts these enthusiastic words: “All that hath a voice, a heart, 
and blood in its veins.” Our Berlioz of 1830 is, from every point 
of view, a revolutionary. 

Withal, the Prix de Rome was awarded him. But at the 
presentation of the prizes an awkward incident supervened. His 
cantata Sardanapale, written for this occasion, was being performed. 
To follow the vocal numbers he had added an orchestral conclusion 
intended to illustrate the conflagration of Nineveh and the final 
catastrophe; but the conductor charged with the interpretation 
of such an unusual score became bewildered; the players missed 
their entrances, the fireworks fizzled, the explosion hung fire. 
Berlioz himself tells us that this was the most exasperating experi- 
ence of his whole life; then and there, before the audience, he 
seized the score, flung it in the faces of the musicians, overturned 
their desks; the Malibran, who had taken a place among the orches- 
tra-players, was sadly frightened; in a word, such a scandal 
occurred as that peaceable dome had never witnessed, one that has 
never been repeated, but is none the less of record for the year 
1830. 

We need not dwell on another composition written by Berlioz 
in the course of that year, namely The Tempest, a sort of symphonic 
poem (the term had not yet been coined) for voices and orchestra 
performed one evening at the Opéra. It is another piece inspired 
by Shakespeare, but this time not by Ophelia, whom the amiable 
“distraction” had temporarily effaced from memory; the present 
inspiration is personified by another Shakespearian name—Ariel. 


* * 


* 


Now the day of the Symphonie fantastique arrives. 
In this work, more than in any other, is openly manifested 
the permeation of Berlioz’ music with his amours. But is it really 
necessary to relate a given lady to a particular theme, to identify 
the one with the other? All mere guesswork. Appearances 
might lend color to the assumption that the long melody called by 
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Berlioz l’idée fixe, pervading the entire work after the manner of a 
leading motive, typifies Harriet Smithson, “this Juliet, this 
Ophelia,” the central figure in the musical romance. Now, this 
melody was not inspired by her in any way whatever; it is an air 
in the cantata Herminie, composed two years before 1830 for the 
Concours de Rome; its title, borrowed from Tasso, indicates that 
the inspiration was not derived from Shakespeare—a sufficient 
reason for not associating the melody with Ophelia. 

The introduction of the symphony is based on the melody of 
the romance Berlioz wrote at the age of twelve, when dreaming of 
Estelle, the lovely maiden of Saint-Eynard, whereof we have 
already spoken. But, first of all, Estelle is not Harriet; and as to 
the melody itself, there is nothing in it that may not be part and 
parcel of Berlioz’ own self. Perhaps the woman awakened within 
him the emotional accent; but that of the music came from himself, 
from him alone. It is Berlioz in love, whose song is ever the same, 
regardless of the person whom he sees before him. As for Camille, 
the “distraction,” the symphony owes not a single note to her, for 
the simple reason that it was finished a month before they became 
acquainted. 

The fact is that in his conception of the Symphonie fantastique 
the essential aim of Berlioz was to write a musical work, more 
especially a symphonic work. For, whatever may have been said 
about it, it is after all a symphony, and is, moreover, a Beet- 
hovenian symphony. Constructed barely three years after the 
death of him who was the father of the “Nine Muses,” the first 
distinctive work in this genre to be written after him, save Schu- 
bert’s Symphony in C, it continues him both in form and spirit. 
If it pleased Berlioz to receive the compliments of those who told 
him that he had gone beyond Beethoven, he assuredly did not 
imagine that he had outclassed him, but he might well feel that he 
had carried the symphony a step forward, in the sense that Beet- 
hoven had done with regard to Mozart, or Mozart with regard 
to Haydn, ete. 

The Symphonie fantastique is quite as much a symphony as, 
for example, the “‘Pastoral.”” The symphonies of Beethoven are 
possessed of musical qualities of the highest order, but with these 
they combine others, and in this combination resides their tran- 
scendent greatness. Without rejecting the classic forms, they 
simplified them, enriched them by a new spiritual accession. In 
them their author’s personality, his very soul, are manifestly 
revealed. Who will deny that Beethoven, invisible, is present in 
his works, breathing his ecstasy on getting out into the country, 
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dreaming beside the brook, mingling in the games of the peasants, 
shuddering beneath the storm, uplifting his soul in a hymn of 
adoration for the Author of nature? And did that prevent the 
musical composition from being perfectly regular and, aside from 
some few liberties, conformable to the traditional models? The 
first movement and the second are an Allegro and Andante con- 
structed on a plan outlined before Haydn. The peasant festivity 
is a dance, a Scherzo. In the final movement the construction 
departs somewhat further from the consecrated models; but the 
innovations it contains are peculiar to Beethoven, who furnishes 
other examples of them in the Fifth Symphony, the Ninth, even 
the Eroica. These are his peculiar contribution, through which he 
imparted to the symphony the progress that it owes to him by 
liberation from the restraints formerly binding it. 

Of this progress Berlioz sought to take advantage in his first 
essay. No sooner had he heard the Pastoral Symphony, than the 
idea of the Symphonie fantastique was born and the conception 
straightway carried out; and this, too, is a symphony just as much 
as the other. 

The first movement is constructed in the most regular form: 
a slow introduction is followed by an Allegro on two themes, the 
second modulating to the dominant, with the customary reprise; 
the development, despite some apparent liberties, follows the 
fundamental principles of the tonality. 

The “Ball”? It is a dance-tune, like the minuet of Haydn. 
Why should a musician of 1830 have excluded a piece in waltz 
movement, the most characteristic of his period, in a place where 
a contemporary of Louis XV would have set the one peculiarly 
belonging to his? And wherein may the waltz be less “‘sym- 
phonic” than the minuet? 

The “Scene in the Fields’? If he be thought in any way 
blameworthy here, it is because he followed too closely the model 
of the scene “Am Bach.” But note the difference: in Beethoven 
all is calm, repose, serenity; the realization of Berlioz bears the 
savage and despairful traits of the romantic conceptions. The 
mood of the former is achieved by a delicate imitation of songs of 
birds; Berlioz replaces this rural concert by the growling of thunder; 
in either case, these are natural sounds, but, at the same time, a 
well marked antithesis of two conceptions and two temperaments. 

In the final portions, we have seen Beethoven take so many 
liberties with the construction that we need feel no astonishment 
when Berlioz follows his example. However audacious may be 
the conception of the Marche au supplice and the Songe d’une nuit 
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du sabbat, it is not (musically speaking) sensibly freer than that of 
the Pastoral, not to mention the Ninth. And these pages repre- 
sent considerable progress in the trituration of the orchestral 
material, for which one should assuredly not find fault with Berlioz. 

In short, symphonic genius is manifested in all its plenitude 
and power in this work of 1830; whereas it must be added that those 
successors of Beethoven who followed the thread of his classic 
symphonies, made far less progress in the process of evolution— 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, even Schumann with all his genius, and 
Brahms for yet stronger reasons; we must, indeed, press forward to 
the musicians of nearly three-quarters of a century later—Mahler, 
Bruckner, Richard Strauss, let alone certain Frenchmen, our 
contemporaries—to find in them the logical outcome and the 
final consequences of the effort whose inception was due to Berlioz, 
a young composer of less than twenty-seven in 1830. 

The Symphonie fantastique was executed for the first time at 
Paris on Dec. 5, in the hall of the Conservatoire: an important 
date in the history of music. It is well known that the work failed 
to be understood at this first hearing, and it was really impossible 
that it should have been. However, its performance brought 
about a memorable meeting. Liszt, already an illustrious virtuoso 
at the age of nineteen, was present; to the elder musician he gave 
ample proof of his admiration, and between these two a friendship 
was sealed that was to bear fruit of rarest worth for them both. 
From that time on they became allies in their fight for the “art of 
the future.” 

Three weeks later Berlioz set out for Rome, and 1830 had come 
to an end. But let us bear in mind that for him it had been a 


momentous year. 
* 


* 


The Symphonie fantastique, that now, after the lapse of a 
century, still meets with acclaim, and holds, together with La 
Damnation de Faust, its place as the most vital among the works of 
Berlioz, has not always enjoyed the same favor as now. It has 
been the target for not a few criticisms. These were chiefly results 
of the fact that the critics sought for something in it that was not 
there and were not disposed to look for what it did contain. It 
still remains a complex problem, not so much from a musical point 
of view as by reason of the ideas it evokes and intermingles. 

That the Symphonie fantastique has suffered so much adverse 
criticism is not simply because of its music; it is also due to its 
program. 
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Berlioz, profoundly penetrated with the importance of expres- 
sion in music, having felt the influence of the preface to Alceste as 
well as that of Gluck’s music, having striven, in his analyses and a 
most intimate study of Beethoven’s symphonies, to extract their 
extra-musical signification, thus converting them after the fact, 
in some sort, into program-music—Berlioz, we repeat, had been 
unable, more especially at his début, to escape his obsession with 
programs. A Frenchman, and yet a rationalist, he wished that 
music should convey some meaning to the mind. If he had com- 
posed an opera the words, the action, the gestures, the stage- 
effects, all would have aided to explain the music. For concert- 
performance he required a manipulation of a different kind to 
insure comprehension of what he would say. 

He therefore issued a program to correspond with the suc- 
cessive developments of the symphony. He even issued several 
programs, and this diversity is of great interest for comprehending 
and thoroughly understanding the evolutionary progress of his 
musical conception. 

In this document we recognize five successive stages. The 
first is represented by an autograph manuscript evidently dating 
from the very epoch wherein Berlioz composed his work. It 
begins with this declaration: 


Each part of this instrumental drama being merely the musical 
development of given situations, the author deems it indispensable to set 
forth the subject-matter in advance. The following program should 
therefore be considered as the spoken text of an opera serving to intro- 
duce the musical numbers, of which it decides the character and de- 
termines the expression. 


Thus, according to the author’s initial idea, the Symphonie 
fantastique would be nothing more nor less than an opera without 
words. 

To this conception some objections may be raised. The first 
is, that the work is not written at all in the style of an opera, but 
in the form of a symphony, which is altogether different. Another 
is, that the program outlined by Berlioz in no way conforms to the 
style of a drama, but rather to that of a romance. 

From the first day keen-sighted critics were well aware of this 
fact. Fétis, in an article devoted to the symphony before it had 
ever been performed, was not led astray. “The subject of this 
work,” he writes, “is a sort of romance imagined by M. Berlioz 
and printed because he thought it necessary to facilitate a com- 
prehension of his composition.” That M. Fétis should have 
addressed himself to finding fault ex professo with this conception, 
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so well calculated to scandalize an old classicist like him, need not 
astonish us in the least or claim our interest to-day; but he did 
understand and precisely define the author’s intuitive intent. 

To the above testimony we may add that Berlioz, by this one 
literary effort, had already succeeded in attracting the attention of 
the literati in the year 1830. He had transmitted it to the “Figaro,” 
and on May the 28th wrote to his father: 

I am sending you the “Figaro” of Friday, which has already an- 
nounced the concert and published the program of my symphony as it 
will be distributed in the hall on the day of performance. This is making 
an unbelievable commotion; in the cafés everybody is buying or stealing 
the “Figaro.” 


It is true that this story of an artist who exhibits his life under 
the most diverse conditions—“amidst the tumult of a festival, in 
peaceful contemplation of the beauties of Nature,” then kills the 
woman he loves, dreams that he is being dragged to the torture, 
meets her again at the witches’ Sabbath—that such a story, in itself, 
was too much to the taste of 1830 not to strike the imagination of 
the men (and the women) of the period. By its very invention it 
anticipated subsequent works numbered among the masterpieces 
of romantic literature. The times were not yet ripe for the drama 
of sex-appeal, of dealing death because of love. The shot fired by 
Julien Sorel in Stendhal’s “Le Rouge et le Noir” remained in 
abeyance (at least if we are governed by the date of the romance) 
until after the composition of the Symphonie fantastique; and the 
play by Antony, “Elle me résistait, je l’ai tué,” came out the year 
following. Thus Berlioz was again first in the field, even from a 
literary point of view. 

We said above that Berlioz wrote five programs for the 


Symphonie fantastique. The first, whereof we have given an 


extract, remained in manuscript; the second, printed in the 
“Figaro” in view of the intended performance in the spring of 1830 
that did not come off; the third, distributed in the hall for the 
first performance on Dec. 5, 1830 (of this one there were two 
different editions, one of which contains a long foot-note suppressed 
in the other); the fourth, for the complete performance on Dec. 9, 
1832, of the Episode de la vie d’un artiste, of which the symphony, 
after revision, formed the first part; the fifth, printed at the head 
of the symphony when the score was published, which did not occur 
until later. There might even be added a sixth, written out in a 
private letter in the spring of 1830. 

Berlioz, after trying for a long time to explain exactly what he 
meant, came to the conclusion that such explanation was after all 
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unnecessary; and when, sixteen years later, he could at last publish 
the work, he inscribed on the score these words indicating his 
change of opinion: 

When the symphony is executed by itself at a concert one can, at a 
pinch, dispense with distributing the program, merely retaining the 
titles of the five movements; for the symphony (so the author trusts) is 
endowed with a musical interest independent of any dramatic intention. 


This goes to affirm the supremacy of the musical content 
above any other element in the symphony, and to give evidence of 
its value as absolute music. 


* 


Berlioz, while attributing great importance to expression in the 
symphony, was well aware that the essential factor therein is, 
after all, the music. He was, as we know, only twenty-six years 
old, and still a pupil at the Conservatoire, when he undertook the 
composition of the Symphonie fantastique. How much, at that 
age, had he already acquired of the technique of his art? 

In his “Mémoires” he tells us: “My two masters taught me 
nothing.” Reicha gave him good advice concerning the practice 
of counterpoint, but he did not carry this study very far. As for 
Lesueur, he saw too plainly in his pupil a second self to venture to 
correct him; he guided him by his example rather than in his 
lessons; and this example would not have carried him very far, 
had the disciple not speedily outstripped the master. 

The fact is, that Berlioz was an autodidact, if ever there was 
one. He never sought after other models than those offered by the 
masterpieces of art; and, first of all, those of the French school at 
the commencement of the century—Méhul, Spontini and, before 
them, Gluck; from 1828 onward, Beethoven, who was supremely 
responsible for the transformation in his musical tendency, and 
revealed him to himself, to his own genius. 

On the other hand, before beginning any study whatever, 
Berlioz had begun to compose; and, naturally, this first blossoming 
of his musical nature was manifested in simple melodies. A mere 
child, under the influence of a precocious passion, he conceived a 
singularly mournful air fitted to the plaintive words 


Je vais donc quitter pour jamais 
Mon doux pays, ma douce amie. . . . 


(Forever I must leave you then, 
My own dear home, my only love.) 
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These lines are from Florian. But how little does the music 
of Berlioz resemble the honeyed melodies of the eighteenth century! 
None of the compositions of his childhood have been preserved, 
with this single exception; it was found as reproduced by himself 
in a work of his maturity, which shows what importance he 
attached to this juvenile inspiration in its bearing on the artistic 
creation of his entire career; he utilized this air in constructing the 
introduction of the Symphonie fantastique; and when, on the eve of 
his death, he published his ““Mémoires,” it was this air to which he 
again reverted; like a final confession of faith he once more wrote 
it out with his own hand, and had the autograph photographed 
beneath his portrait. No words were appended to this instru- 
mental transcription; but it is easy to reconstitute the poetical 
and musical ensemble of the original, for words and melody fit 
each other perfectly; I attempted this adaptation a long time since, 
and it is rigorously exact. Below may be seen this air as it welled 
from the heart of Berlioz on the day when that heart first thrilled 
with love. 


Fleu-ve dont fai vu Tean lim ~ pi - de Pour - chir tes— doux at- 
— > 


traits Sus-pen-dre sacour-se Je vais pune 


The first section of the symphony consists of two movements, 
a slow introduction and an Allegro. Thisistheregularform. For 
its construction Berlioz began by borrowing the air he wrote at the 
age of twelve, originally a simple romance, but now intensified in 
tone, by the manner in which he treats it, to a number in the “grand 
style.” Schumann was not misled thereby; he saw clearly that 
this long melodic period, twice repeated with free intermediate 
developments, was in no wise distinguishable, as regards its formal 
construction, from the style of other symphonies. 

The subject of the Allegro is the one from the cantata Herminie 
of 1828. While one might, from a symphonic point of view, 
criticize the development as insufficiently concise, the melody at 
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least possesses a musical potency that may be characterized as 
inexhaustible, flowing on as if it never would end. Berlioz, 
responding to the inept censure “No melody!” passed upon him, 
objected with: 


I have always taken care to fill my compositions with a veritable 
wealth of melody. It is entirely permissible to question the value of 
these melodies, or their distinction, their novelty, their charm; but to 
deny their existence is a mark of bad faith and ineptitude. These melo- 
dies are, to be sure, often of very wide dimensions. 


This last observation is peculiarly applicable to the principal 
theme of the Symphonie fantastique. 

The manuscript autograph, a document of the first importance 
for the study and intimate understanding of the work, shows us 
clearly from the start evidences of the youthful author’s hesitancy. 
To begin with, he had written into the score that long motive of 
exposition exactly as it stood in the cantata, with an accompani- 
ment of percussives which, in the vocal work, had been the accom- 
paniment of the voice part; a trifle too classic, one might say 
pedantic; over this version was pasted a new one establishing the 
definitive form that conserves the melody to the very end of its 
long inspiration, but at times, as regards the harmonic accompani- 
ment, leaving it unsupported, and then sustaining it by the 
murmurous, intermittent undertones of the basses. 

Many another page bears traces of retouching, always happy. 
For example, in a development where the stringed instruments 
originally engaged in a dialogue based on the first sketch, Berlioz 
superposed, in the final plan, a contrasting melody for oboe, that 
Schumann considered “the most beautiful thought”; this impetu- 
ous strain, which gives us a premonition of the plaint in the Cours 
a labime, is an offspring of polyphony, as are some of the purest 
plastic and expressive creations of Sebastian Bach. 

At the end of the first movement the manuscript bears 
evidence of another highly characteristic revision. Berlioz had 
made a forceful close, as is quite generally the usage in broad sym- 
phonic movements. In the definitive copy, on the contrary, the 
Allegro finishes with a slow and sustained movement, marked in 
the program Consolations religieuses. These consolations were an 
afterthought; the manuscript demonstrates that in the first con- 
ception the Allegro did not overpass the cadence ending in full 
sonority, and that the religious chords were added later. 

Indeed, the closes of all five movements of the Symphonie 
fantastique show Berlioz ever hesitating and revising repeatedly 
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before the final conclusion; this was because he was resolved to 
finish with the maximum of effect, and his first venture did not 
always satisfy him. His search after an essentially musical 
plasticity amounted to an obsession. So it was with Le Bal, a 
piece rewritten at a later period, and cast in a mould different from 
that of the other movements of the symphony. The same applies 
to the Scéne aux champs, that we know to have been revised by 
Berlioz during his sojourn in Italy; it is, in fact, written on the 
same paper as the pieces he sent from Rome. In this case it is by 
the programs that we recognize the diversity of the musical ver- 
sions. In the definitive score the Scéne aux champs is framed in a 
two-part pastoral episode, a dialogue between two shepherds, one 
of whom falls silent toward the end and lets the other play on alone, 
mingling his plaintive melody with the roll of the thunder. Now, 
we discover on examining the program of the manuscript that, in 
the first draft, this final episode did not exist, and that the move- 
ment ended with a purely musical conclusion (still extant); but 
Berlioz rightly judged that it was not sufficiently striking, and 
added a noticeably modified reprise of the original episode. There- 
by the number was considerably improved, both as a finished 
picture and from a purely musical point of view. 

Concerning the Marche au supplice it has been averred that 
the number was borrowed from an earlier work, the unfinished 
opera Les Francs-Juges. This does not seem impossible (although, 
while Berlioz did introduce into the other parts of the Symphonie 
fantastique certain preéxistent thematic elements, he did not 
borrow an entire movement from any earlier work), nor should we 
see any objection to admitting this hypothesis, if it were justified. 
But it is not. 

The sole argument that has been submitted in support of this 
theory is, that there may be found in the autograph manuscript of 
the symphony a pasted slip on which is written the title Francs- 
Juges. Truly, a wonderful proof! But in this same manuscript 
we find about a hundred slips and erasures and overlays! Berlioz 
was poor; he was economical of paper; when he wanted to change 
a passage he took a piece of paper already used on one side 
and wrote his emendations on the reverse side. Thus one finds in 
the first movement, underneath a large pasted slip, a mountaineers’ 
song that Berlioz greatly admired: “Sur les Alpes quel délire!” 
Does this mean that the song has anything to do with the Sym- 
phonie fantastique? The Francs-Juges is in the same category. 
Observe that the scrap of paper on which we read that title does 
not bear a single note of music. As for the closing measures of the 
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Marche, which show traces of a revision wherein is imbedded a 
hint of the idée fixe, there is no slip attached; erasures are to be 
seen, enough and to spare, but they prove only one thing—that 
Berlioz, consistently dissatisfied with overabrupt closes, had 
corrected this particular close as he had so many others; not 
because of the return of the theme did he make these modifica- 
tions, but for purely musical reasons. 

However, supposing that we must abide in the domain of so- 
called material proof, we can bring forward another that is much 
more convincing. The score of the Symphonie fantastique was 
written, as we mentioned above, on sheets of different sizes and 
textures. Le Bal and the Scéne aux champs having undergone, as 
we know, a total recasting, now form two books, one smaller, the 
other larger, than the other three. So they are of another, later, 
period. Conversely, those three are all written on the same paper, 
the paper which evidently was used for the original version, and of 
which Berlioz possessed a stock in 1830. The Marche au supplice 
is written on such paper, a proof that it belongs to the same period 
as the first and fifth movements of the symphony, that it was 
associated with them and forms a part of the same vein. 

Now, the Francs-Juges is an operatic venture whose origins 
go back to 1826, and of which some autograph passages are still 
extant. Theseare written onanentirely different paper. And what 
is still more different is the musical style. On comparing them 
one will be convinced that the Marche au supplice is of later date 
than the coups de foudre (thunder-claps) of 1827-8 which effected 
so profound a transformation in Berlioz’ mind and genius. 

Finally, let us state the fact that, in what remains of the music 
of the Francs-Juges, there is not one note which can approximately 
or remotely evoke a memory of the Marche au supplice. As for the 
libretto, which we possess in its entirety in manuscript form, no 
place can be discovered in it for an instrumental piece of such 
character and dimensions. 

For these various reasons, to which we might add still others, 
we can conclude by positively affirming that the Marche au sup- 
plice was not borrowed from the Francs-Juges. 

With regard to the fifth movement, Songe d’une nuit du sabbat, 
we should remember that Berlioz’ first perusal of Goethe’s Faust 
awakened within him so potent a vibration that he straightway 
wrote to one of his confidants: “I have in my head, in a ferment, 
a symphony descriptive of Faust.” His admiration for Goethe’s 
work was turned to advantage in other musical creations; he wrote 
the Huit scénes de Faust set to lines of the poem itself, and after- 
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wards utilized this first ebullition for La Damnation de Faust. No 
doubt there was still something left from the initial project, so that 
the Nuit du sabbat in the Fantastique did at least conserve the 
influence of that Faust symphony which, the year before, was 
fermenting in the head of Berlioz. 


* * 
* 


We have already stated what an influence the Symphonie 
fantastique had on the future development of art. It was, at the 
same time, the point of departure for the author himself. 

Berlioz’ works, now entering their second centenary, have lost 
hardly any of their exceptional vitality; they, almost alone among 
the musical productions of his time, still continue, after so many 
changes in taste, to win admiration and applause the world over. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 


SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN MUSIC TESTING 


By JEAN CORRODI MOOS 
M ENTAL testing, in some form or other, has permeated every 


nook and corner of our educational system. Even the 

humblest country-school, no matter how remote from the 
main highways of education, employs it to help solve its tasks. 
Up through the grades, through the high school, the college, even 
the university, in innumerable adaptations, it is used to appraise 
young humanity, to direct the teaching processes applied to it, to 
assay the educational product. The teaching fraternity, evidently, 
has definitely made up its mind that it has found a tool serviceable 
for the tasks committed to its hands. 

Not only in the schoolroom proper, but in the technical and 
professional schools, in the offices of our big corporations, even in 
the shops where skilled hands as well as skilled minds are required, 
a numerous progeny of the mental tests, in the form of vocational 
tests, has sprung up, measuring special aptitudes, trying to fit the 
right peg into the right hole. And most of the offspring, judging 
from its ubiquity and volubility, seems to be doing very well indeed, 
with one rather striking exception—the music test. For music 
testing, we might as well admit, has, despite the glowing predic- 
tions made a dozen years ago when it was launched, remained 
a psychologist’s occupation instead of becoming a part of the 
working scheme of the practical music-educator. That this is true 
no one in the least interested in the testing movement will deny. 
One need only mention the subject of music testing to any member 
of the musical profession, to be met either by a cynical smile or an 
outright laugh of peeved amusement, if not actual scorn. Why 
this attitude on the part of those for whose benefit these tests were 
intended? 

The answer might perhaps be forthcoming that the music- 
teaching profession is so wedded to its time-honored methods that 
its members simply refuse to consider any innovation whatever, 
especially one proffered by science, which by many is thought to be 
inimical to art. There might be some semblance of plausibility in 
this answer if applied to musicians engaged solely in private teach- 
ing, that is to say, in the teaching of individual pupils. The 
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attitude of the group teachers, however—and it is for them that 
the tests were intended—at the time of their introduction was far 
different. Indeed they, and especially the school musicians, had 
been frantically casting about for new devices wherewith to replace 
what generally were felt to be outworn teaching-methods. In fact, 
in many of the teaching systems of our larger cities the early tests 
were received open-armed, even enthusiastically, but later dis- 
carded when actual use and deeper thought proved them to be 
inefficacious. Baldly stated, the musical descendant of the testing 
movement, though a mere child, had been loudly heralded as 
capable of performing a full-grown man’s work; and when it became 
evident that the claims were vastly exaggerated, that the child 
had all the faults and shortcomings that usually go with infancy, it 
was, as might have been expected, unceremoniously thrown over- 
board. And so strong was the reaction which set in that, now that 
the child is showing signs of entering on its adolescent stage, it is 
likely to receive but scant consideration at the hands of the dis- 
illusioned music-teaching fraternity. Largely with a view to 
forestalling, if possible, the pouring out of the child with the bath, 
an attempt will be made here to describe briefly the test situation as 
it is today. That it has changed, or at least is in the process of 
changing, anyone must readily admit who takes the trouble of 
making even a cursory survey of recent test-developments. 

The youthful offender in whose behalf the above-mentioned 
earlier, exaggerated claims were put forth, is of course, the Sea- 
shore test-series which appeared in 1919 under the name of 
“Measures of Musical Talent.”” What the faults and short- 
comings of this test series are, it is, at this late day, scarcely 
necessary to specify in detail. An account of its many inadequa- 
cies and failures, from the musician’s standpoint, has been given in 
an earlier article’ by the present writer. But even from the stand- 
point of experimental psychology these tests have of recent years 
been assailed with increasing frequency and cogency as lacking in 
validity as well as in reliability, though, among the personal 
adherents of their author, they continue of course to have de- 
fenders. Briefly summarized they have been condemned chiefly 
because, proceeding from the exploded scientific superstition that 
the measurement of so called “mental elements” also furnishes a 
measure of the higher processes into which these enter, they con- 
cern themselves almost wholly with sensory capacities, with mere 
auditory discrimination; and where, as in the Rhythm and Tonal 
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Memory Tests, they seem to measure supersensory capacities, they 
do so in a wholly inadequate way and by means that are actually 
opposed to the specific processes which constitute the functioning 
of musical talent. 

That sensory ability enters as a precondition into the musical 
response must, of course, be unreservedly granted. For no one 
would be so fatuous as to maintain that defective auditory dis- 
crimination is not detrimental to musical activity of whatever 
kind. The opposite claim, however, that an acute sense of hearing 
is evidence of musical talent is far from the truth. For it is a 
matter of common experience that many who are possessed of 
average, or even more than average, auditory sensibility are not 
only untalented musically, but flagrantly unmusical, just as many 
possessed of keen vision have no artistic sense for visual art what- 
ever. Even a moment’s introspection must convince anyone 
with the least insight into the nature of musical activity that such 
activity, on the high level which by common consent is denoted by 
the term “musical talent,” is overwhelmingly supersensory, an 
exercise of the codrdinative powers of the mind, an act of highly 
specialized musical thinking, accompanied, if efficiently performed, 
by a corresponding element of musical feeling. And assuredly 
no test series that measures merely the sensory phase, but leaves 
out of account the far more impertant supersensory, distinctly 
cognitive and emotional phases, can ever be admitted as a valid 
measure of musical talent. 


* 


The inadequacy of this test series seems to have been recog- 
nized even by some of the disciples of the author of the “Measures 
of Musical Talent.” For within recent years there have appeared 
a number of supplementary tests whose avowed aim is the measure- 
ment of the higher, distinctly «esthetic phases of the musical re- 
sponse, among them, for instance, a “Rhythm Test” by Dr. Max 
Schoen, and two “‘Tonal Sequence Tests,” one by the last-named 
author, the other by Dr. Jacob Kwalwasser. These tests, too, 
were discussed in my above-mentioned article, and hence need not 
detain us, especially since the Kwalwasser test has been incor- 
porated in a test series which will shortly occupy us in some detail. 

Still more significant, however, as an index of the direction in 
which present-day music-psychological thought is moving, are 
several recent tests which tacitly recognize the fact that the 
measurement of the mere elements of the musical response, or of 
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mere isolated melodic units, can yield no valid evaluation of musical 
talent, that, in other words, the effective functioning of musical 
talent requires a very different thing: the grasp, namely, of com- 
plete musical thought-units, the assimilation, indeed, of entire 
compositions. This is so self-evident a fact as scarcely to deserve 
mention. Yet it seems to have wholly escaped the atomistic 
testers, else we might have been spared some of the grossly 
exaggerated claims in behalf of their tests. 

Chronologically the first of these tests, under the title “Scales 
for Measuring of Orchestral Music,” by M. R. Trabue, appeared 
in the “Journal of Educational Psychology,” as early as December, 
1923. The author first constructed a scale tabulating the relative 
merits of phonograph records ranging from “Barkin’ Dog Blues” 
to the first movement of Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, the 
scale representing the average of the judgments of both laymen and 
musicians. In the test itself the records were arranged into groups 
of three, the first group containing records of widely varying 
musical value, the difference in merit between the group-members 
becoming smaller and smaller in successive groups. After hearing 
each group, the subject determined the relative merit of the three 
records and was graded on the correctness of his choice, the sum of 
all the grades constituting his final score, the measure of his zs- 
thetic judgment. This test is constructed with all the skill and 
statistical resources one would expect from so well-versed an author. 
Yet its reliability, again, is low, because, as the author himself 
admits, the reaction is emotional rather than intellectual, the test 
result being influenced by individual bias—familiarity with the 
compositions performed, amount and kind of previous musical 
experience, tendency to conform with prevailing musical standards, 
incompatibility of experimental and esthetic attitudes, etc.— 
factors which cannot be successfully controlled. Even the measur- 
ing scale used, placing, for instance, Jessel’s “Wedding of the Rose” 
above Wagner’s “Introduction to the Third Act of Lohengrin” in 
musical merit, and William Penn’s “Cuddles” above Ippolitov- 
Ivanov’s “‘Cortége du Sardar,” is open to serious question. As a 
rough estimate of the esthetic judgment, the test may have some 
merit. As a means for scientific measurement, however, it can_ 
not be taken very seriously. 

A test similar in aim, though differing in its manner of ap- 
proach, was proposed under the caption “A Method for Measuring 
Musical Taste” by P. E. Vernon, in the “Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology” for August, 1930. Thirty concert programs of differing 
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degrees of merit, made up of all types of music, were submitted to 
the subjects, who then were asked to state their preference. The 
standard by which the entire group was measured was again purely 
empirical, consisting of the average of the six most musical sub- 
jects on the same test. Although the author, by the most approved 
statistical methods, calculated a high degree of reliability for the 
test, it is open to the same objections urged against the Trabue 
“scales” and, moreover, is applicable only to subjects possessing 
considerable musical education. 

Another series of three tests, entitled ““The Prognostic Value 
for Music Success of Several Types of Tests,” by M. E. Wilson, 
appeared in the “Music Supervisors Journal” for February, 1930. 
Like the tests just mentioned, this series occupies higher ground 
than the Seashore tests in that it attempts to measure actual 
musical situations instead of mere abstract elements. But, like 
the latter, it restricts itself to the evaluation of mere isolated, 
fragmentary musical factors, and thus possesses but limited value 
as a measure of esthetic activity. The first of these tests, a test of 
“Tonic Memory,” consists of four melodic sequences of fifty tones 
each. In the reported application of the test, the sequences were 
played after the establishment of the prevailing tonic, the subjects— 
students of college age—marking each return of the tonic, their 
findings being scored according to the number of right answers. 
In the second test, a “Resolution Test,” a number of intervals and 
triads, each with two possible resolutions, were played to the sub- 
jects who then judged which of each two versions was best, the 
total of the correct answers again furnishing the score. The third 
test is a “Pitch Imagination Test.” The test-paper contains five 
printed melodies. These were played, partly correctly, partly 
incorrectly, with pitch deviations, and the subjects were rated on the 
correctness of their judgments. To determine the validity of these 
tests the averages obtained from them were compared with teachers’ 
ratings in applied music and in ear-training, theory, appreciation, 
and music-education courses, demonstrating in the author’s own 
words “the general lowness of the coefficient of correlation.” In 
the present form, hence, these tests, with the possible exception of 
the “Pitch Imagination Test,” cannot be used to determine probable 
success in any of the music studies, and for that reason are of little 
practical value. Whether or not, with more refined methods of 
construction and application, possibly also with a closer control of 
the grading methods of the teachers, they might yield some 
practical results, must be left to the future. The notation test, 
at any rate, seems to possess some merit, and will be found again 
in another test series to be considered later. 
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Undoubtedly the most thorough and elaborate test of the 
type taking account of supersensory phases, appeared in the form 
of a monograph entitled ““Music Appreciation: An Experimental 
Approach to its Measurement” by M. J. Adler, as No. 110, Vol. 
XVII, 1929, of the “Archives of Psychology.” In this experi- 
mental study, covering the work of over two years, the author 
frankly attacks the musical study of “likes” and “dislikes,” of 
emotional preferences of his subjects in the field of music. He 
claims no originality for his method of study, since it had been 
employed before in tests designed to measure judgment of poetry 
and also of pictorial art-objects. The test material consisted of 
excerpts from the following six compositions, the excerpt com- 
prising in each instance the complete initial thematic group, 
ranging from sixteen to fifty-two measures: 


I. Mozart, Sonata for Piano, No. 3 in C major, 
Andante cantabile; 
II. Rameau, Rondeau, “Les Tendres Plaintes”’; 
Ili. Brahms, Op. 10, No. 4, Ballade; 
IV. Weber, Op. 70, Sonata No. 4, Minuetto; 
V. Ravel, ‘““Pavane, pour une Infante défunte’’; 
VI. Chopin, Op. 33, No. 4, Mazurka in B minor. 


Each of these selections was played from Duo-Art records 
made for test-purposes, in four versions: (1) the “original’’; 
(2) the “dull” version, a variant of the former, cheapened by the 
substitution of musical commonplaces, yet, on the whole, musically 
respectable; (3) the “sentimental” version, resulting from the 
addition of vulgar passage-work, tawdry harmonisation, etc.; 
(4) the “chaotic” version, characterized by irrelevant melodic 
material, mixture of different styles, etc., all combining to create 
a general impression of disunity. All test material used is repro- 
duced complete in musical notation in an appendix to the mono- 
graph, affording full opportunity for the reader’s becoming 
acquainted with the nature of the test instrument. The subjects 
were directed to adopt a non-analytic, non-critical attitude of 
“liking” or “disliking.” They were told simply to mark, after 
hearing each of the six sets played twice, what to each seemed the 
“best” and the “worst” version. There were prepared: (1) the. 
test score proper, derived from the score sheet (2) the training 
score, derived from a questionnaire covering playing ability, 
musical environment, school-music instruction, concert attendance, 
appreciation, music-literary, and theoretical studies; and (3) a 
knowledge score, requiring the subject to give title and composer. 
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A total of four hundred and ninety-five subjects submitted to the 
test. They comprised a random sampling of Barnard College 
undergraduates, two Elementary-Music classes of the Teachers 
College Summer School of Columbia University, a class in Mus- 
ical Psychology and another in Musical Education, two classes in 
Musical Appreciation, a group of children from the Diller-Quaile 
School, a class in Normal Training and a group of teachers from 
the same school—a fairly well-balanced combination of expert and 
inexpert judgments, the latter, of course, predominantly large. 

The test result shows that the judgment of the group as a 
whole is sound, though by a merely nominal margin, 39% choosing 
the original as best, 30% the dull, 17% the sentimental, 14% the 
chaotic, while, on the other hand, 39% choose the chaotic as worst, 
43% the sentimental, 11% the dull, and only 7% the original. 
On the surface, hence, it would appear as if the test might be used 
as a valid measure of musical taste. Upon closer inspection, 
however, we find that it is the judgment of the small expert- 
teachers’ group of only twenty-three members which accounts for 
this favorable test-result; that, if this group is excluded, the dull is 
adjudged superior to the original by the remaining large majority of 
four hundred and ninety-five subjects. In test IV, involving the 
Weber Minuetto, even the teachers’ group, in fact, rates the dull 
higher than the original, and that in the ratio 21:2. As far as 
these two versions are concerned, then, the test, as at present 
constituted, is a valid means for judging musical taste only of the 
trained, but fails in measuring that of the untrained or the but 
slightly trained for whom, obviously, it is intended. As to the 
more radically debased sentimental and chaotic versions, there is a 
slight, but again inconclusive predominance of preferences for the 
former. Only by combining the practically equivalent original and 
dull versions and the sentimental and chaotic versions into two 
groups and scoring the test results on that basis, or, simpler yet, by 
employing merely the best and the worst, that is, the original and 
chaotic versions, could we arrive at a test series sufficiently differ- 
entiated esthetically to serve as a valid measure of musical taste. 
Such simplification, of course, would again entail its own difficul- 
ties. It might, for instance, increase the ever-present danger 
arising from pure guessing. But, on the other hand, it would 
obviate other difficulties, among them the suspending of four 
versions in the mind for comparison, a task clearly impossible 
except to the trained musical mind; and, besides, it would have the 
advantage of admitting a larger number of test items into the test 
period. 
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Aside from these limitations affecting the actual test-results, 
there are other difficulties standing in the way of validating the 
test series as an instrument for measuring musical judgment, 
difficulties, however, so fully and so frankly acknowledged by the 
author himself that they require but brief mention here. There is, 
first, the factor of training already alluded to. The “training 
score,” obtained from the questionnaire included on the record 
sheet, demonstrates, of course, what might have been expected: 
the close connection between test score and amount of training. 
The exact correlation, however, cannot be ascertained because the 
training score, for a multitude of reasons, is confessedly unreliable. 
Indeed, it is quite possible that the test measures the result of 
musical training rather than taste. Another disturbing element 
was tentatively measured by the “knowledge score.” For, 
obviously, familiarity with the test compositions would com- 
pletely invalidate the test result in any given case. Hence the 
author aimed at the selection of unfamiliar compositions which 
‘‘only those of extremely wide acquaintance with musical literature 
would know.” In this, however, he was only partially successful, 
for probably few of the experts and even of the semi-experts could 
have escaped becoming acquainted with the Mozart Andante or the 
Chopin “Mazurka.” Yet only a small minority betrayed any 
knowledge of composer or composition, 87% being blissfully 
ignorant of either, so that the test result probably was not vitally 
affected, at least in the middle and lower test brackets. 

Besides the factors which thus directly affected the test 
result, there were a number of others of a more or less extraneous 
nature which materially detracted from its reliability. Thus the 
administration—time of day and year, physical and psychological 
atmosphere, background noises, piano used—unavoidably varied 
from group to group. Then the temporal nature of music, en- 
forcing the same receptive pace upon subjects widely differing in 
absorptive capacity, reacted unfavorably on the test results, far 
more unfavorably, for instance, than in the similar poetry and pic- 
torial tests, where each individual is at liberty to adapt his own 
receptive pace, and where there is far greater uniformity in mental 
absorption among individuals of the same actual and educa- 
tional age. Furthermore there are other difficulties: varying 
degrees of interest, fluctuation of attention, the sophistication 
consequent upon the exclusion of the analytic attitude on the part 
of those possessed of musical training. These are impossible of 
control, and far more influential in musical than in other tests. 
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Surely, the ways of music-testing are not strewn with roses, 
and it requires a good deal of optimism on the part of the author, 
after this frank avowal of unsurmounted and, as yet, unsurmount- 
able difficulties, to declare that “whatever the diagnostic value of 
the test may be, it has been found to have a very genuine pedagogic 
value in classes in the appreciation of music at Columbia.”” These 
tests, it may be conceded, offer a fairly efficient and practical 
means for separating the black from the white sheep. However, as 
to their efficiency in separating and classifying those of subtler 
hues—and they are by far the more numerous—one cannot be 
quite so confident. It is wholly possible that the ultimate sig- 
nificance of these tests may be found to lie in the rare way in which 
this fine study has charted out the difficulties which beset the 
navigation of the sea of esthetic music-testing rather than as a 
guide in actual navigation. 

Another test, under the title ““New Tests of sthetic Appreci- 
ation in the Field of Music,” by Kate Hevner, appeared in the 
October, 1930, issue of the “Journal of Applied Psychology.” 
In aim and method of approach, these tests are so nearly identical 
with the test series just reviewed that their claim to novelty is 
wholly beside the mark. They are mentioned here only for the 
sake of completeness, for they so flagrantly lack the scientific circum- 
spectness and the refinement of the earlier series as to be devoid of 
interest. In their present form they are, as the author herself 
admits, inconclusive, merely of a preliminary nature—‘“‘to be 
further developed.” 


* * 
* 


From the practical standpoint, by far the most significant 
contribution to the literature of music-testing appeared recently 
under the name of the “K-D Music Tests,” the result of the 
collaboration of Dr. Jacob Kwalwasser and Peter W. Dykema. 
For, since the appearance of the Seashore “Measures,” this is the 
first attempt to cover by one test-series the musical response in its 
entirety. 

Like the Seashore series, these tests are administered by 
means of phonograph records, in this instance Victor records 
Nos. 302-306, each disc containing two tests. Of these, four are 
of the sensory or discriminative type, the remaining six being 
supersensory or esthetic, measuring the musical response on that 
higher level which may be termed at least incipient musical 
thinking. The former require no comments, since in essence they 
resemble the Seashore tests, though they eliminate a number of the 
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objectionable features of the latter, substituting, for instance, 
musical tones for the buzzes of the Intensity test and the clicks of 
the Time test, and replacing the long-discredited Consonance test 
by a far more useful and reliable test for the measurement of Mu- 
sical Quality. Combining with these advantages the further one 
of taking only about half as long for their application, without 
entailing any loss in effectiveness, they represent a distinct step 
in advance over the Seashore tests. 

The real significance of the K-D series, however, resides in the 
supersensory tests. For here the emphasis is squarely placed on 
the specifically musical, zsthetic phase of the response, and no 
longer on the simple elementary, acoustic qualities which, while 
forming, as already admitted, a necessary precondition of the 
musical response, are distinctly not its essential feature. The 
Rhythm Discrimination Test (No. 6 of the series), it is true, still 
adheres rather closely to the earlier test type, for, as in the Sea- 
shore Rhythm Test, the subject is to “detect the presence or 
absence of time or intensity variations in a series of paired rhythmic 
patterns.” But instead of the “buzzes” it employs piano tones 
and, what is far more important, it carries the rhythmical com- 
plexities to a point where a comparison of the two patterns demands 
a considerable memory-span and an effort of tonal thinking far 
beyond that required by the mere instantaneous discriminative act. 
Still farther removed from the earlier test type is the Tonal Mem- 
ory Test (K-D test No. 1). While the corresponding Seashore 
test requires the subject to discriminate between melodic patterns 
wholly devoid of musical sense, lacking in definite tonality and 
rhythmical diversification, the present test employs motives 
rhythmically well diversified and moving within a definite key. 
In other words, it abandons the futile attempt at measuring 
musical ability by something that is the reverse of music, and 
substitutes therefore a bona fide effort to evaluate processes of 
musical thinking by means of a musical standard. It is true that 
even this test measures merely what has been called the momentary 
musical memory. The measurement of the permanent memory, if 
at all feasible, would, of course, demand a test of a wholly different 
type. 

Test No. 6, the Tonal Movement test, also attempts evaluation 
by means of a musical standard. The phonograph plays a series of 
incomplete four-tone motives, and the subject indicates the direction 
in which the melodic movement tends. While, as the authors 
admit, more than one progression is possible in several instances, 
the motives, on the whole, are well chosen, and the test evaluates 
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one of the most significant phases of tone-thinking, its anticipatory 
nature. Test No.8 purports to measure Melodic Taste in general, 
but ventures upon somewhat precarious ground. Jt consists of a 
series of four-measure phrases, each repeated. In the second 
presentation, however, there is a terminal clause different from that 
of the first, and the subject decides which of the two versions is the 
better melody. This test, in the main, is identical with Dr. 
Kwalwasser’s earlier ““Melodic Sensitivity Test” and Dr. Schoen’s 
“Tonal Sequence Test,” both discussed in the already-cited article 
in THe Musica QuaRTERLY. Briefly, it was pointed out there 
that the reliability of both these tests is impaired by the im- 
possibility of setting up fixed esthetic standards; that the criteria 
given for what is melodically good or bad are inadequate; that the 
manner of presentation, the lack of dynamic shading and of har- 
monic setting, as well as the fragmentariness of the melodic 
patterns, preclude a valid «esthetic judgment. And to this may 
now be added that any test-result derived from purely emotional 
preference is always open to serious question. The test in its 
present form, it is true, avoids some of these pitfalls. Yet it could 
hardly be accepted as a means of accurate scientific measurement. 
It may, nevertheless, serve as a contributory means for roughly 
determining the mere presence or absence of melodic ability, and as 
a musical mind-sharpener it is cordially recommended. 


* * 
* 


While the preceding esthetic tests have discarded the pet 
assumption of the earlier test-builders that the musical response 
can be measured only by measuring its so-called elements, the last 
two tests, the Pitch Imagery Test and the Rhythm Imagery Test, 
(Nos. 9 and 10 of the K-D series) discredit that other myth which 
insists that musical tests, to have predictive value, must measure 
the virgin musical mind, the mind untouched by musical experi- 
ence. That sort of mind, of course, has no existence outside the 
realm of the psychological laboratory. The similar assumption 
of an intelligence in the abstract which is subject to measurement 
has long been outgrown in the field of general psychelogy. Con- 
versely, the educational psychologist of today takes it for granted 
that what the subject has learned affords the most reliable clue 
to what he can learn. Why should not music-testing also take 
this sensible position? And that is precisely what these two tests 
assume; for they presuppose, on the one hand, a knowledge of 
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musical notation, on the other the ability to translate the visual 
notation into its auditory equivalent, and vice versa. The Pitch 
Imagery Test, for instance, places in the subject’s hands a series of 
printed note-patterns, and he indicates whether or not these are 
identical with a corresponding series of tone-patterns played by 
the phonograph. In the same way the Rhythm Imagery Test 
requires him to establish likeness or unlikeness between a printed 
and a heard series of time-patterns. In both these tests the 
patterns are but short: one measure in length. Yet even within 
these limitations they afford a fair index of the subject’s knowledge 
of notation and his ability to think in tones, two factors which, as 
every one will concede, are at the very core of musicianship. 

While, then, the K-D test series as a whole unquestionably 
marks a long forward-stride on the road of music-testing it cannot 
be said to have removed all its obstacles. One of these difficulties, 
indeed, was singled out by Mr. Dykema himself when, in another 
place, he stated the obvious fact that in music “the esthetic judg- 
ment depends on the relationships of larger wholes.” That, of 
course, is equivalent to the admission that a complete evaluation 
of the musical response would demand, in addition to this series of 
tests, others of that more comprehensive type which is as yet but 
dimly foreshadowed by the tests of Trabue, Vernon, and Adler. 
Again, even if we should limit ourselves to the atomistic test-type, 
we cannot but regret the absence from a test series, which aims at 
the measurement of the musical response in its entirety, of a test 
concerned with harmonic receptivity. True, as already stressed, 
melodic perception is the most important phase of the musical 
reaction. Yet in this ultra-harmonic age the omission leaves a 
distinct gap in the total mental picture we are so anxious to 
construct. Such a test, as a matter of fact, formed part of Dr. 
Kwalwasser’s earlier “Tonal Sequence Test.” Admittedly the 
difficulties inherent in this type of measurement are great. Yet, 
we may at least hope that they will not prove insurmountable. 

Finally, these tests, in their present form, are applicable only to 
subjects of a comparatively narrow age-limit. For, as the authors 
themselves admit, they cannot be administered—without vitiating 
the test result—to pupils unfamiliar with musical notation, that is 
to say, to pupils of about ten years of age. On the other hand, 
hand, they seem to be too easy for subjects of the age of sixteen or 
seventeen and over, as is evidenced by excessively high scores. 
For instance, two groups of college age, one a class in Sight-Singing, 
the other in Music Appreciation, made total scores averaging 96.5 
in percentile rank, 38% of the group scoring 100. These two 
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groups, it might be objected, consisted of somewhat selected 
individuals. But, as a matter of fact, their constituency differed 
very little, if at all, from that of the average college-freshmen or 
senior high-school class, and, as long as special norms are not pro- 
vided for subjects of maturer age, the test results yielded by them 
are assuredly not beyond suspicion. 

Within these limitations, however the K-D Test series un- 
doubtedly is destined for wide and fruitful use. To the teacher of 
individual pupils, perhaps, their practical value may not be 
apparent at once, since, if he be at all experienced, he is able from 
the pupil’s performance to ascertain his musical status without 
much difficulty. Yet even he, especially if he is engaged in 
institutional teaching, will be surprised to find how much valuable 
detail-information, not easily obtainable in any other way, these 
tests may afford him if administered, for instance, to his entering 
class at the beginning of the school year. To the group teacher, 
be it of sight-singing, appreciation, or harmony classes, or to the 
leader of glee-clubs, school orchestras or bands, they will prove 
well-nigh indispensable. For by their means he will be able, 
within the space of an hour, to gauge the musical qualifications of 
each member of the group with a thoroughness unattainable, 
without them, even after months of arduous group work. If he is 
seriously concerned about his work—and what real teacher is 
not?—a retest of his classes at the end of the school year will prove 
an ideal means for a check-up on the efficiency of his teaching, 
and probably will furnish him with considerable food for thought 
for his summer vacation. Yet, unquestioned as is the immediate 
practical value of this test series, it derives what is perhaps its 
greatest significance from the new direction which it is bound to 
give to the future of the musical testing-movement. For here we 
have, at last, something to replace the earlier test-type which made 
purely acoustic, sensorial receptivity the essential element instead 
of the mere accessory prerequisite of the musical response, and thus 
invited the indifference, if not the actual scorn, of the serious 
musician. For every musician is well aware that the typical 
musical reaction takes place, not on the level of mere sense- 
discrimination, but on the level of musical thought and emotional 
response. Not until music-testing occupies this higher point of 
vantage, not until it successfully adjusts its aims and methods 
accordingly, can it hope to reach its full adult stature. 


THE EARLIEST RUSSIAN OPERAS 


By NICHOLAS FINDEISEN 
(1868—1928) 


the first one to be devoted to productions of regular stage 

plays in Petrograd, although public theatres had existed since 
the time of PeterI. This theatre played an important part during 
the early history of opera in Russia. Its foundation was preceded 
by a series of significant, closely connected events. 

In 1750 the Italian Opera Bellerophon was first produced at 
Petrograd on the stage of the Court Theatre; its music was by 
Francesco Araja, at that time court maestro di cappella. In the 
cast appeared, besides the Italian singers constituting the company, 
the Russian court singer Mark Poltaratsky, who later became 
director and manager of the Imperial Chapel. A contemporary 
writer has recorded that “this was Poltaratsky’s first appearance 
on the stage; and he did as well as the best Italian artists.” This . 
proved, for the first time, that native singers (Poltaratsky was a 
native of Little Russia) could successfully compete with those 
imported from abroad. Hence the idea of creating a Russian 
opera, an opera written on a Russian text and performed by 
Russian artists. But as there existed no Russian composers to 
write the music, the first opera to be produced in Russian was 
composed by the same Araja. It was entitled Cephalos and Procris, 
and Sumarokof had written the libretto. The first performance 
took place on February 27th, 1755, at the Court Theatre. The 
whole cast consisted of Russian male court singers (Gabriel 
Martsynkevich, Cephalos; Stefan Evstafief, the goddess Aurora; 
Stefan Rojevsky, Erechteius; Nikolai Ktitaref, Minos; Ivan 
Tatishchef, the enchanter Testor) except that the part of Procris 
was played by Elizabeth Bielogradskaya, the first Russian woman 
to take part in an operatic performance. 

The music of this opera was very much above the average,’ 
and the success of the Russian singers was great. 

An event of great importance in the history of the Russian 
theatre took place at the same time. In the beginning of 1755 


"Tite Russian Theatre founded by the Empress Elizabeth was 


1The manuscript score is preserved in the library of the Directors of the State 
Theatres. Excerpts from it were more than once performed as illustrations to lectures 
delivered by me. 
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the dramatic company led by Fedor Grigorievich Volkof (whose 
name is preserved in history as that of “the first Russian actor’’) 
was brought from Yaroslav to the Russian Court, and appeared 
before the Empress, who was delighted with its acting. Its 
members received a permanent appointment and, in order to im- 
prove their technique and experience (for they were mere amateur- 
actors), they were made to attend courses at the Land Army Cadet 
Corps, where they studied declamation, foreign languages, and 
various other subjects. Volkof was a gifted and versatile artist, 
a good musician, and proved wise in his choice of musical numbers 
and songs for his plays. 

Thus it became clear that the creation of a special Russian 
theatre was possible. And a full company now being available, 
the notion of a theatre altogether independent of the court specta- 
cles naturally cropped up. And the notion was carried out with a 
view to educating the taste of the public at large, not merely of 
providing entertainment. 

The theatre was instituted by an Imperial Ukase of August 
30th, 1756. Alexander Sumarokof was appointed director, and 
Fedor Volkof received the title of first court actor. Three years 
later Volkof was sent to Moscow with the order to found a Russian 
theatre there. 

At first, the state’s contribution towards the support of the 
theatre did not exceed 5000 roubles—a very inadequate sum, in 
comparison with the 34,410 roubles devoted in 1756 to the support 
of the court instrumentalists and Italian singers. 

It is impossible to determine the exact composition of the 
company and its repertory. What we know is that Volkof’s 
company was increased, but continued for a time to include no 
women, so that it was necessary to engage actresses from outside— 
as shown by the public register for 1757. But the complement 
was gradually increased, and the company came to include actors 
who appeared in opera as well as in non-musical plays. Until the 
second quarter of the 19th century—that is, even under the reign 
of Nicholas I—there existed no special company for the perform- 
ance of operas. In fact, the same artists had to appear in opera 
as well as drama. This used to be the practice in other 
countries; for the opéra-comique—that is, opera interspersed 
with spoken dialogue, such as the German “Singspiel,” of which 
Weber’s Freischiitz is an instance—and all Russian operas anterior 
to Glinka’s A life for the Tsar (1836), called for dramatic acting as 
well as for singing. 
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The names of many successful actors and singers of that 
period have been preserved. One of the most famous was Eliza- 
beth Sandunova (1777-1826) who acquired a unique reputation 
on the stages of the Court Theatre and of the public theatres of 
Petrograd and Moscow. She was considered one of the best singers 
of her time. She pursued her brilliant career during the reign 
of Alexander I. Her intelligence and talent worked in favor of 
native composers, and she was an excellent interpreter of Russian 
folk-songs. 

Hardly anything is known of the earliest singers who appeared 
on the stage of the Russian Theatre; and it is difficult to ascertain 
whether its repertory included at first any actual operas. That 
Araja’s Cephalos and Procris was probably produced there, is sug- 
gested by the fact that several editions of the libretto appeared. 
We also have evidence of the production in 1756 of a so-called “first 
Russian opera” (it was rather an operetta) Taniusha, with music 
arranged by Volkof—but there exists no further information: not 
even the printed libretto is available. On August 26, 1772, was 
produced, at the Court Theatre, the opera Aniuta, by the young 
Russian composer Fomin. The libretto, as published towards the 
end of the 18th century, is preserved; but nothing is known of the 
music nor of a public performance at the Russian Theatre. 

We know more about the happenings at the public theatre 
at Moscow. The first Russian opera produced there was Matin- 
sky’s The Renaissance, with music by Fomin. It was given in 
1777, as is shown by the Dramatic Dictionary published at Moscow 
in 1787, in which the following remarkable statement appears: 

No opera was performed at Moscow before this one; nor was it 
decided to perform it before permission to do so was asked from the public, 
in order to ascertain whether high-class comedy would not be preferred 
to opera. 


The performance attracted little notice. The music has not 
been preserved. 

The years 1779-1781 were marked by more important events. 
Almost simultaneously, three Russian operas were produced both 
at Moscow and at Petrograd, and became popular in both cities. 
These were: The Misfortune of having a Carriage, by Pashkevich 
(February 27, 1779, Petrograd; July 26, 1780, Moscow); The Saint 
Petersburg Bazaar by Matinsky (December 26, 1779, Petrograd; 
October 25, 1783, Moscow); and The Miller who was a wizard, 
a deceiver, and a marriage-broker by Fomin (February 3, 1781, 
Petrograd; May 5th, 1782, Moscow). 
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These three composers—Matinsky, Fomin, and Pashkevich— 
worked independently of one another, and are to be considered as 
the three ancestors of the Russian opera. We know little of their 
biography, and that little is not very accurate. The oldest, 
Vassili Pashkevich, entered the court orchestra in 1763, and later 
became conductor of the court dance orchestra. His origin and 
the circumstances of his musical education are unknown. Both 
Fomin and Matinsky were self-taught musicians, and—like many 
other Russian musicians of olden times—went abroad during their 
youth to learn theory. It was chiefly Italy that contributed to 
the education of Russian musicians. We know that five Russian 
composers studied theory there: Berezovsky, Bortniansky, Matin- 
sky, Fomin, and Skokof. A sixth, of course, was Glinka, at a 
much later date. 

Three of these composers began their careers by writing 
operas to Italian texts, which were produced in Italy: Maxim 
Berezovsky, Demofoonte (Livorno, 1773); Bortniansky, Alcide? 
(Venice, 1778) and Quinto Fabio (Modena, 1773); and Skokof, I/ 
Rinaldo (Naples, 1788). It is not known whether Matinsky and 
Fomin wrote operas in Italy. Fomin studied at the Bologna 
Conservatory, and received the diploma of the local Philharmonic 
Academy. So that in all likelihood he must have gained some 
prominence in that city, probably by writing an opera. 

All that is known of Matinsky’s early years is that he was one of 
Count S. Yagujin’s serfs, and that his master liberated him and sent 
him to Italy to study music.* In 1777, both he and Fomin were at 
Moscow where their opera The Renaissance was produced. 
Shortly afterwards, Matinsky proceeded to Petrograd, but Fomin 
remained conductor of the Moscow Theatre. A few years later, 
the director of the Petrograd Court Theatres commissioned Fomin 
to write several operas (Vassili Boyeslavovich, the melodrama 
Orpheus, Clorinda and Milo, The Americans) and probably revived 
his Aniuta. Under Paul I’s reign he was officially appointed teacher 
of singing and conductor. He died at Petrograd (about 1800). 

His most successful work is The Miller, which became very 
popular and long remained so—it was now and then produced on 

2The Library of Congress has a transcript of the score of the opera, as well as of each 
of the following dramatic works by Bortniansky: Le Faucon, opéra comique (1786); 
La Féte du Seigneur, opéra comique (1786); Le Fils rival; ou, La moderne Stratonice (1787). 
The transcript of La F éte du Seigneur is a contemporary (18th century) copy. The work 
is described by the author of this article, in his History of Music in Russia, from the 
— times to the end of the XV IIIth century, Moscow, 1928, as “recently discovered.” 

‘Despite the great success of his operas, Matinsky eventually relinquished the 


musical career and became a teacher of geometry at the Petrograd Smolny Institute. 
He died in 1820 or thereabouts. 
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the stages of the Imperial Theatres during the second half of the 
19th century. At Moscow its success was so great that a special 
setting for the productions of the opera was ordered from the 
famous court painter Gonzague. The libretto was written by 
Ablessimovich, who found inspiration in various plays of the period. 
It is partly a crude adaptation from French vaudevilles and comic- 
operas, and contains borrowings from Le Devin du Village (set to 
music by Jean Jacques Rousseau in 1752); but certain features in 
it are characteristic of Russian popular life. The libretto of The 
Saint Petersburg Bazaar is simpler and less conventional. It is, 
in fact, the best libretto written in Russia during the early period 
of opera. 

The subject of The Miller consists of a simple episode of 
country life. A rascally miller pretends to be a wizard, tells 
fortunes, and palms off a live person as a spectre. He succeeds 
in persuading the parents of beautiful Aniuta to marry her to 
Philimon under false pretenses. This simple topic is diluted so as 
to fill three acts—all fairly brief, it is true. The librettist indicated 
the folk-tunes to which his lines were to be sung, so that the com- 
poser had merely to adjust the music to the solo numbers and write 
accompaniments. He actually composed the arias and ensembles. 
The result was altogether successful; and there is a certain resem- 
blance between Fomin’s Miller and the Miller in Dargomyjsky’s 
Russalka. 

The overture is of a type to which even romantic composers 
of the 19th century, such as Verstovsky and Dargomyjsky adhered: 
a pot-pourri rather than asymphonic structure. It runs smoothly, 
and some of the tunes in it are more or less Russian in character, 
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and this episode: 


But it contains a great many old Italian effects, probably 
learnt by Fomin in Bologna. 

Fomin likewise uses folk-tunes, or good imitations of them, in 
his other operas.‘ His recitatives (which are often nearer to actual 
melodic recitative than to recitativo secco), his arias, and even the 
instrumental music (overtures, interludes, and melodramas) in his 
operas are often superior to what his rivals—whether Russian, 
like Pashkevich, or of foreign origin, like Kerzelli and Stabinger— 
were turning out. But he was not capable of introducing in his 
scores choral music of popular character such as is to be found i in 
Matinsky’s operas. 

The score of Matinsky’s Saint Petersburg Bazaar is known 
to us only in a revised form published in 1792. In this revision, 
the libretto is abridged and otherwise altered; and the title of 
the work is changed to As is your life, so will be your repute. 

The subject and treatment are as remarkable as they are in 
Von Wiesen’s famous comedy The Spoilt Child, which gives a most 
curious and true picture of the actual life of Russian landowners 
of the period. But what Matinsky shows us is a racy, realistic 
picture of town life, of the life of tradespeople and minor govern- 
ment clerks or officials. 

Ablessimovich, in The Miller, had (probably for the first 
time in the history of opera) selected for his characters names 
of plebeian and familiar kind. Matinsky does likewise, using 
names and nicknames borrowed from contemporary usage. The 
rich, avaricious, heartless merchant, Skvalychin (which means 
““Miser”) has promised the hand of his lazy, incapable daughter 


4Of which only two—The Miller and The Americans (first performed at Petrograd 
on February 8, 1800)—were published in vocal score (Jurgenson, Moscow). 
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Khavronia® to a clerk, Kriuchkodey (“Caviller”), who assists him 
in his practice. Eventually, however, the two sharpers are 
punished, according to the custom then obtaining in plays; and a 
final chorus is sung to the words: “Reign, holy truth, reign in our 
times!” 

Matinsky has dealt successfully with his subject. His opera 
is alive and teems with interesting scenes. The audience is shown 
the tricks of the Petersburg bazaar plutocrats, and features of 
home-life as well as the characteristic pictures of the customs of the 
merchant and bourgeois middle classes. Most remarkable is the 
scene of the wedding eve at Skvalychin’s home, in which Matinsky 
has introduced a wealth of national, traditional, and mystical 
songs. Here we have the first attempt ever made to create an 
atmosphere of national tradition in opera. And in this respect, 
Matinsky’s work stands alone in the repertory of its time. An- 
other interesting fact is that Matinsky wrote both libretto and 
music. He was the first composer to do so apart from Jean Jacques 
Rousseau in Le Devin du Village. 

The Overture, with its attractive, live, and entirely vernacular 
main theme 


is one of the best of its time. The mystical choruses are instinct 
with racy originality. But the soli are inferior to Fomin’s. Most 
of them are not even in the style of vernacular song, but are 
written in imitation of the Italian comic operas then in vogue. 
This is probably the reason why the success of the work was not 
lasting, although it was great at first: the public was delighted 
with the satirical and national character of the opera; but when the 
attraction of the novelty had worn off, the music, with its short- 
comings, failed to keep the public’s interest alive. 

Vassili Pashkevich was also a prominent composer of 
Catherine’s period. He wrote music chiefly to order, for per- 
formances at the Ermitage Palace. So that more of his works 
were preserved in print than of either Matinsky’s or Fomin’s. 
Remembering that the works of these two composers were interest- 
ing chiefly for the pictures they gave of contemporary life, we regret 
that no other works of the period were preserved. Pashkevich’s 
The Misfortune of having a Carriage is a commonplace imitation of a 


5Khavronia, a name current among the people, also suggests the name given in 
Russia to a fatted pig. 
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second-rate French vaudeville, written by the well-known poet 
Kniazhnin. It enjoyed great popularity. Pashkevich’s merits 
as a composer are to be judged by other works of his which have 
reached us. One, Fedul and his children (produced at the Ermitage 
on Jan. 27, 1791, and published the following month), was written 
in collaboration with Vincente Martin, a composer from Italy, but 
Spanish by birth (Martin y Soler, “lo Spagnuolo’ ”) whose operas 
Cosa Rara and L’ Arbre de Diane enjoyed success in their time, and 
who came to Russia, where he died forgotten in 1806. 

Another, Fevei,a comic-opera of legendary character, is the work 
of Pashkevich alone; and a third, the opera The Early Reign of Oleg 
was written by him in collaboration with Canobbio and Sarti. 
All three librettos were the work of the Empress Catherine. These 
operas were first produced at the Ermitage: Fevet on November 
27, 1790, and Oleg® on October 22 of the same year. Fedul enjoyed 
a measure of success on the public stage at Petersburg and Moscow. 
Its subject is most uninteresting. Fedul, a widowed peasant, with 
fifteen sons, wishes to marry a widow. His children, learning his 
intentions, are displeased. One of his daughters starts singing a 
song, popular at that period (it was written by Elizabeth before 
she succeeded to the throne), whose words constitute a warning to 
her father. Then appears the widow, and gay dancing begins. 
Here as in Fevei, Pashkevich’s music is a mixture of Russian 
color and reminiscences of Italian comic opera. In Oleg, only a 
few choruses are by Pashkevich. They are effective, and quite 
in the traditional character of Court music, introduced into 
Russia by foreign musicians such as Sarti. 

Before considering the music written in Russia by these com- 
posers from abroad, it is interesting to note that the native folk- 
tunes began to attract attention and to enjoy popularity during the 
second half of the reign of Catherine the Great—a fact which had its 
repercussion on the operatic stage. 

The court gussli-player Timofsky published, between 1776 
and 1795, four books of folk-tunes, containing eighty songs. The 
big collection published by Prach in 1790 contained a hundred. 
These publications provided the public and professional musicians 
with a repertory of tunes in a popular style, suitable for adoption 
in art music. And indeed, some of these tunes appeared in operas, 
and even in chamber music (for instance, in a Violin Sonata and in 

6A copy of the original edition of the full score of this opera is in the Library of 
Congress. The Library also has a copy of the original edition (St. Petersburg, 1808) 
of V. A. Ozerov’s Fingal, with a French translation, and incidental dramatic music by 


the Polish composer Jésef Koslowski (1757-1831). Fingal was first heard at the Court 
Theatre in St. Petersburg, Dec. 8/20, 1805.—Ed. 
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Variations written by the eminent Russian violinist [van Khan- 
doshkin in the time of Catherine), not to mention their use in 
primitive keyboard music of the drawing-room repertory. 

Worthy of mention are the historical investigations carried out 
by Jacob von Staehlin (1712-1785), a member of the Academy, 
with regard to national spectacles and dances, and Matthieu 
Guthrie’s book, “Dissertation sur les Antiquités de Russie” (pub- 
lished in 1795 and dedicated to the Empress Catherine II) which 
contains, among other archeological information, a survey of old 
national musical instruments, with figures and musical examples. 
All this helps to account for the tendency to investigate and to 
exploit the style of native music—for which the first period of 
Russian opera provided a favorable opportunity. 

Russian-born composers were not alone in adopting this style 
and turning it to account in art-forms. For instance Carlo Canob- 
bio (1741-1822), who wrote the Overture and the Interlude of the 
aforementioned opera Oleg, used, in the prelude to the third act of 
the opera, the traditional tune of the ‘“Kamarinskaya,” but 
altered its rhythm into that of a regular court minuet: 


and worked it out in variations, as Glinka was to do so admirably 
fifty years later. 
Among Russian operas written during this period by foreign 
composers, the most popular, and the one whose popularity lasted | 
longest, was entitled Sbitelshtchik (The Seller of Mead). It was 
first produced at Petrograd on May 11, 1787; at Moscow on 
April 17, 1789. The libretto, by Kniashkin, is an obvious and 
not very successful imitation of Beaumarchais’ The Barber of 
Seville, or rather, of the libretto of Paisiello’s delightful opera on 
the same subject, produced in 1782 at Petrograd, where the 
Italian master was enjoying great success both as court chapel- 
master and as composer. Doctor Bartolo has become Voldiref, a 
stupid old miser; Count Almaviva, an officer named Izred; Rosine 
is now Pashe (or Prasiovia), and Stepan, the seller of mead, who 
helps the lovers to dupe the miser, is Figaro thinly disguised. 
The music offers no interest nowadays. It was written by 
Jean Bulant, a bassoonist, who lacked talent as a composer and 
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contented himself with imitating the Italian and French comic 
operas in vogue at the time. But the stilo buffo did not catch the 
public ear until much later, when used in works whose characters 
were no longer foreign, but Russian, and true to type. Neither 
Fomin nor Pashkevich had attempted anything of the kind. And 
Bulant’s other operas (The Wizard Lover, 1789; etc.) enjoyed but a 
passing success. The Seller of Mead, however, found favor 
for quite a long time owing to its amusing plot. Indeed, its success 
was so great that after a few years a continuation was written (in 
1793) under the title of Voldiref’s Marriage (probably as a “pen- 
dant” to The Marriage of Figaro), by Vassily Levshin, the music by 
Michail Kerzelli, a Czech by birth, living in Moscow. The plot 
has nothing in common with Beaumarchais’ second comedy, and 
only the names of the principal characters connect it with Kniash- 
kin’s Seller of Mead. 

A couple of operas for performance at Court were written (to 
librettos in French) by Dimitri Bortniansky (1751-1825) who was 
to become famous as a composer of religious music. These were 
Le Faucon, produced at Gatchina in 1786 and Le Fils Rival, pro- 
duced at Pavlovsk in 1787, at the court of the tsarevich Paul 
Petrovich, a small circle, far away from the Imperial Court. 
Both operas attracted very little attention, and remained un- 
noticed elsewhere. They were never performed in public nor in 
a Russian translation. The scores are preserved in the Public 
Library at Leningrad. 

The above sketch of the incunabula of Russian opera shows 
that, during the first period of their existence, the public theatres 
of both Russian capitals were not exclusively concerned with 
producing foreign operas translated into Russian—although their 
repertory included a great many of the operas popular at that time 
in Western countries—but, besides the countless works written in 
would-be “Russian style” by foreign composers living in Russia, 
produced a fair amount of operas by native Russian composers, 
among whom Matinsky, Pashkevich, and particularly Fomin may 
be said to have laid a more or less solid foundation for the genuine 
national school which developed a few decades later. 


(Translated by M. D. Calvocoressi.) 
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HAYDN’S CHAMBER MUSIC 
AND THE FLUTE 


By CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH 
PART I 


only just learned in my old age how to use the wind in- 

struments, and now that I do understand them I must 
leave the world.’”? The “father of instrumental music” perhaps 
underestimated his early works, but it is true that his skill and 
technique improved with advancing age. In 1781, after meeting 
Mozart, he experienced a new lease of life, and for the next ten 
years the two interacted on one another. It was Mozart’s masterly 
orchestration that particularly impressed Haydn, and Haydn’s 
last quartets, the London symphonies, and the scoring of the 
“Creation” and “Seasons” are distinctly reminiscent of the im- 
mortal Wolfgang Amadeus. In writing for the flute, Haydn was 
influenced by Mozart—who wrote knowingly for the instrument 
but disliked it?. Haydn was well on in his fifties before he really 
gave the instrument any serious thought. Probably his reason 
for turning to it was his finding a market for flute compositions in 
England. Riemann speaks of the vast number of flute compositions 
published in England; and the visits of Weiss, Wendling, Monzani, 
Graff and Dulon—famous 18th century flutists and composers for 
the instrument—illustrate its popularity there.‘ 

Professor Donald Tovey particularly admires Haydn’s treat- 
ment of the flute. “The flute represents one of the most curious 
problems in Haydn’s esthetic system . . . [He] seems in sympathy 
with the soul of the flute, or with its Undine-like aspirations 
towards a soul, and he appreciates its April-rain translucency.’ 


| AYDN once said regretfully to Kalkbrenner:' “I have 


1Friedrich Wilhelm Kalkbrenner (1784-1849), a pianist of note introduced to the 
great contrapuntist Albrechtsberger by Haydn. 


2Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and Musicians,”’ 1927, II, p. 581, article by Carl 
Ferdinand Pohl (1819-1887), the standard authority on Haydn. He published: “Haydn 
in England” Vienna, 1867 and “Joseph Haydn’”’ Leipzig, 1879 (Vol. I) and 1882 (Vol. II). 
The third and final volume, which Pohl did not live to finish, was completed by Hugo 
Botstiber in 1927. 


3Cf. Statement on p. 249 of this issue.—Ed. 


4‘Denkmdler der Tonkunst in Bayern. 15. Jhrg. Bd. XXVII. Mannheimer 
Kammermusik des 18. Jahrhunderts eingeleitet von Hugo Riemann, p. xv. 


5Cobbett’s ““Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music.” London, 1929, I, p. 526. 
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Berlioz was less enthusiastic—at any rate as regards a passage 
which inspired the German editor of his Treatise on Instrumenta- 
tion and Orchestration. Writing to Novello, November 3rd, 1855, 
Berlioz says: “Les passages dont vous me parlez relatif 4 Mendels- 
sohn et 4 Haydn, ont été introduits dans mon traité d’Instrumen- 
tation (Edition de Berlin) sans que j’en aie été informé. J’approuve 
exemple extrait de Mendelssohn, mais celui de Haydn n’a aucun 
interét. En outre le texte francais relatif 4 ces deux exemples 
est presque ridicule. Je suis donc d’avis de supprimer le passage 
qui concerne La Flite chez Haydn.’ 

It is not our purpose to discuss Haydn’s treatment of the 
flute in the orchestra, important as it is, particularly in the maturer 
operas, symphonies, and oratorios. ‘The chamber music composi- 
tions, from the divertimenti down to the duos, are less well known; 
and these pages endeavor to straighten out and clarify the smaller 
forms in which the flute was used. Not the least of our problems 
is to find out: What did Haydn write for the flute? 


* * 


* 


Let us first consider the miscellaneous chamber music com- 
positions, known as divertimenti and cassations, which had an 
important position in, and influence on, the instrumental forms of 
the mid-18th century. 

A cassation was usually played “concertino”—that is, one 
instrument to a part. The genre was particularly adapted to 
works written for special occasions. Performed at birthdays, 
weddings, at table, and during festivals—or out of doors below the 
window of some lady—this was truly 18th-century Gebrauchs- 
musik. 

The middle of the 18th century was a period of transition. 
The gay divertimenti and cassations supplanted many of the older 
forms, Scheibe even excusing himself for discussing the overture: 
*‘zumal da anitzo viele Kenner der Musik die Overtiiren als veral- 
tete und licherliche Stiicke betrachten.’”” Music was brought 
down to earth and popularized: the bourgeois came into his own, 
Rousseau and Nature triumphed. The French overture gave 
way to naturalistic folk-music, and everywhere happy, naive 
tunes were the rage. The Mannheim school helped to bring in 

‘From a letter in the Sibley Musical Library, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
New York. The text in question was included in “Die Moderne Instrumentation und 


Orchestration . . . aus dem Franziésischen tibertragen von J. C. Griinbaum.”’ Berlin: A. 
M. Schlesinger, ca. 1864, pp. 166, 167. 


7J. A. Scheibe: Critischer Musikus. Leipzig, 1745, p. 667. 
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the modern note, and in Austria, Haydn’s predecessors—Holler, 
Dorsch, Wodiczka, Zach and Pichl—wrote music employing 
Styrian, Croatian and Bohemian folk-songs.® 

In place of the airs, bourrées, gavottes, loures, and sarabandes 
common to the old suite, one arch-form now held the field: the 
minuet. Haydn was not the originator of the minuet, but he 
was one of the first to employ it in serious musical forms. His 
early quartets, besides the customary three movements of the 
Hamburg Bach, added two minuets, one before and one after the 
adagio; later one minuet was considered sufficient.’ 

The divertimento swept all before it for several decades, only 
to be superseded by the string quintet and quartet; to Haydn we 
owe the development of the latter. “It is not often,” says Otto 
Jahn, “that a composer hits so exactly upon the form suited to his 
conceptions; the quartet was Haydn’s natural mode of expressing 
his feelings.’ 

Instrumental nomenclature was vague in the middle of the 
18th century; compositions were called symphonies, divertimenti, 
nocturnes, scherzandi, serenades, partite, concertante, cassations, 
or quadri almost at random. One did not consciously write 
quartets as the form was understood several decades later. For 
example, of six Cassationes 6 Notturni by Haydn announced in 
Breitkopf’s thematic catalogue for 1765," five are actually string 
quartets. Nos. 1, 2, 5, and 6, to be sure, are listed for strings in 
the catalogue, but 3 and 4 call for extra horns. No. 5, however, is 
really a five-part divertimento, as Haydn assures us in his cata- 
logue.!? No horns are mentioned in connection with Nos. 3 and 4 
and today both are universally recognized as string quartets.” 


, — Italian divertimenti form an exception, following the opera symphony more 
closely. 

*Dies in his Biographische Nachrichten von Joseph Haydn (Wien, 1810, p. 207), 
sums it up: “Haydn ist der Erfinder der sogenannien Haydn’schen Menuetten, die mit 
dem Gepriige der seltensten Originalitat bezeichnet sind.” 


Otto Jahn: W. A. Mozart. Leipzig, 1907, II, p. 202. 


11I[n 1763 the first of the catalogues which are so important in determining Haydn’s 
flute compositions was published: ‘Catalogo de Soli, Duetti, Trii e Concerti per il Flauto 
Traverso, etc., che si trovano in manoscritto nella officina musica di Breitkopf in Lipsia. 
Parte IIIza.” 

2Haydn’s catalogue—known also as the Hauptkatalog—is entitled: ‘‘Verzeichniss 
aller derjenigen Compositionen, welche ich mich beyliufig erinnere von meinem 18ten 
bis in das 73te Jahr verfertigt zu haben. Wien, im Dec. 1805. Joseph Haydn.” It 
is also referred to as “Elssler,” after Haydn’s amanuensis, who drew it up. 


12Miss Marion Scott wrote an article on “‘Haydn’s 83: a Study of the complete 
Editions” (i.e. string quartets) for the July 1930 number of ‘‘Music and Letters.” In 
Miss Scott’s thematic index, p. 216, cassatio No. 1 is Quartet No. 8; No. 2, Quartet No. 
10; No. 3, Quartet No. 11; No. 4, Quartet No. 9; and No. 6, Quartet No. 12. 
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Haydn’s music has been called a “dialektische Kunst.” It 
is full of local color, humor and surprises, but as Dies puts it: “Der 
Ton der Lustigkeit war in der Osterreichischen Musik vor Haydn 
hier und dort schon da; Haydn hat ihn nur wiederum persénlich 
umgeprigt.”’'* Contemporaries criticized the Esterhazy Kapell- 
meister for being a “Lustigmacher,” and Fux” had little use for the 
new music which he considered “licentious.”” Whether Haydn 
consciously combined folk-songs and counterpoint is problematical; 
it was his natural genius for stylizing that made his music so 
lucid and spontaneous. “Ich lies gewéhnlich in der Instrumental- 
musik meiner blos musikalischen Phantasie ganz freyen Lauf,” 
he remarked.'® Mozart was sympathetic. ‘Keiner kann Alles, 
schikern, und erschiittern, Lachen erregen und tiefe Riihrung, 
und Alles Gleich gut wie Haydn.” 


* * 
* 


The cassations and divertimenti are therefore important, 
and a discussion of Haydn’s flute music warrants a brief summary 
of those pieces in which the instrument is used. Sometimes the 
divertimenti are scored for small orchestra, sometimes only for 
three instruments. There is considerable confusion regarding the 
original versions of many of the compositions, and the purpose of 
this article, in part, is to discuss some of these problems. 

Pohl assigns VI Scherzandi for 2 horns, 2 oboes, 1 flute, 2 
violins and bass to the late 1750’s. In the Entwurfkatalog” 
Haydn placed the sixth scherzando among the symphonies, and 
indeed the instrumentation foreshadows the developed orchestra.” 
Oddly enough none of them were included in the Hauptkatalog. 

The scherzandi, as the name implies, are playful and charming, 
lively and spontaneous; they lack depth, but are unpretentious. 
Haydn apparently repudiated this set as unworthy children, but 


“Dies, p. 145. 

Johann Joseph Fux (1660-1741), Hofkapellmeister and author of the celebrated 
Gradus ad Parnassum, well known to Haydn. 

Dies, p. 129. 

Pohl: Joseph Haydn, II, p. 212. 

18Pohl: Joseph Haydn, I, pp. 186 and 318, 319, where the opening themes are given. 

See reference to this catalogue and the Hauptkatalog in the article by W. O. 
Strunk in the April 1932 issue of THe Musica QUARTERLY. 


20There is also a version of No. 6 in the Library of Congress for 2 violins and bass, 
and’all six were available “‘accomodati per il Cemb. Solo” at Breitkopf’s in 1767. The 
score of No. 1 was reprinted in August Reissmann’s Joseph Haydn, Berlin, 1879; No. 4in 
Joseph Haydn, Vokal und Instrumentalwerke. V. Heft, Vieweg, 1932, pp. 13-16. 
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for all that the genius of the master is evident and there is more 
stylization in them than in the compositions of Holler and Wo- 
diczka; here are the seeds of the later symphonies. Each scher- 
zando consists of four movements: an allegro, minuetto, andante 
or adagio, and presto. The adagios, which were soon to throb 
with Mannheim Seufzer, are happy, and the instruments seem al- 
most unavoidably cheerful. Perhaps this is the first set of pieces 
in which Haydn used the flute as a solo instrument. To be sure, 
it plays only in the trios of the minuets, accompanied by the bass 
and the violins, and is conservatively treated, but in a mild way 
Gluck’s love for the plaintive minor is paralleled. 

In Breitkopf’s catalogue for 1767 there are VI Divertimenti 
di Hayden listed. Of Racc. I, Nos. 2, 4, 5, and 6 employ a flute. 

The manuscript parts of the second divertimento called for 
“2 corni, 2 flauti, 2 violini, e 2 fagotti,” but the 1760 autograph 
examined by Pohl in the Eisenstadt musical archives (today re- 
moved to Budapest) was scored for “‘2 corni, corno inglese, fagotti 
e violini.”” The version with flute would therefore seem to be an 
alternate setting, probably prepared by some music dealer. In the 
Entwurfkatalog it is called a Feld-Parthie. 

No. 4, for “2 corni, 2 flauti, 2 violini e basso,” was not dis- 
cussed by Pohl, although Haydn included it in the Hauptkatalog 
among the Divertimenti auf Verschiedene Instrumenten (No. 8 a sei.). 
As above, the contradictory instrumentation shows the difficulty 
of determining the original settings of Haydn’s compositions, and 
the problem is further complicated because the Hauptkatalog 
cannot be given the last word. 

As Gerber quaintly puts it: “He was like Hassan of old, 
who at the end of his life did not know what he had written. Yes, 
possibly he did not even recognize his own compositions, written 
fifty years earlier, when he saw them.’”? 

The fifth divertimento will be taken up in discussing the 
final number of Op. 5. Like the succeeding piece it is found in 
many different combinations. The last of the 1767 divertimenti, 
No. 6, was scored for flute, 2 violins, 2 violas and bass. It had 
been announced two years before by Breitkopf as No. 5 of the 
series entitled Cassationes 6 Notturni, but Haydn listed it “a 
cinque” without flute in his catalogue; Pohl believed that this was _ 
the more likely form, “die Fléte etwa ad lib.,” and we are inclined 
to agree with him.” 

Lexikon der Tonkiinstler, Wien, 1812, II, p. 597. 


22Pohl, I, $18. There is a copy of this piece, dated 1754 (marked Notturno), in 
the Berlin State Library. Reissmann quotes sections of the quintet version. The piece 
is frequently mentioned on account of its Croatian folk-song character. 
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A year later, Breitkopf published the themes of 1X Cassationes 
di Gius. Hayden, Nos. 1 and 5 with flute. Pohl discussed the 3rd 
and 5th cassations, the themes of which were listed by Haydn. 
No. 1 calls for 2 flutes, 2 horns, 2 oboes, 2 bassoons, 2 violins and 
bass, truly an orchestral instrumentation. Its genuineness is 
debatable. 

No. 3 was assigned by Perger to Michael Haydn, because 
there is an old copy of the parts in the “Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde” in Vienna with his name added in pencil. Breitkopf’s 
scoring is for “2 corni, 2 oboe, 2 viole e basso,” but a set of parts 
in the Berlin State Library replaces the oboes by flutes. The 
Hauptkatalog lists the piece among the Divertimenti auf verschiedene 
Instrumenten (No. 9 a sei.), although Pohl did not believe that this 
could be correct. There are five movements: allegro molto, 
minuetto, adagio cantabile, minuetto and presto. Musically, 
the divertimento belongs more to the orchestral than to the 
chamber music development of the 60’s, but the successive trans- 
formations illustrate the vicissitudes of the flute in Haydn’s diverti- 
menti.” No. 5 will be discussed in connection with Op. 5, No. 4. 

III Divertimenti di Gius. Hayden are found in the catalogue 
for 1768. No. 2 is scored “a 1 fl., 2 cor., 2 viol., 2 viole & basso”’; 
No. 3 likewise, except that only one viola is given. Both these 
divertimenti were ignored by Pohl. 


III Divertimenti di Gius. Hayden [Doubtful] 
2- a 1FI.,2Cor., 2Viol., 2 Viole., e B. 


2 


8- a1 Cor., 2 Viol., Viol., 


Breitkopf also lists a Serenada, the opening bars of which 
resemble the 42nd symphony, composed in 1771. This Serenada 
is apparently the piece referred to by Schnerich.* It is not in 
Haydn’s catalogue. 


234 copy in the “Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde” is scored for 2 violins, 2 violas 
and bass. La Chevardiére brought out a 5-part edition, No. 2 of Siz Simphonies ou 
quatuors dialogués. (Euvre IV. The piece also turns up as a trio for flute, violin and 
violoncello (No. 5 of Op. XI) published at Amsterdam in 1771 (?), and for 2 flutes and 
bass, advertised in the Breitkopf catalogue for 1772, p. 27. It will be mentioned again 
in the second instalment of this article. 


*Alfred Schnerich: Joseph Haydn und seine Sendung, 2te Auflage, Wien, 1926, 
P. 182. The two doubtful divertimenti and this Serenada are given on p. 7 of Breit- 
opf’s 1768 catalogue. The Mss. scores of the divertimenti in the “Gesellschaft der 
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A divertimento announced in 1774, scored for “flauto, 2 
corni, violino, viola e basso” was listed as a “cassatio” by Schmitt.” 
There is a score ““Nach Zittauer Stimmen, No. 240” in the “‘Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde,” which also attributes the work to 
Haydn a year earlier. Since Haydn does not mention it, there 
would seem to be fairly strong evidence that the piece is spurious. 

Divertimento da Hayden 


a 2 Corni, Fiauto, Violino, V.e B. 
(Spurious— Cassatio da Schmitt] 


The greater part of the serenades, concertini, cassations, etc., 
were written between 1755 and 1775, for in the late "70s Haydn 
devoted himself to operas and symphonies. In the ’80s, he put 
his best energies into the string quartets, his demands upon per- 
formers of other chamber-music forms being very slight. 

Haydn’s patron for many years was Prince Nicolaus Ester- 
hazy, who was a polished performer on the baryton—a sort of 
gamba with sympathetic strings and a tone not unlike a wind 
instrument. Over 150 works for this strange member of the 
gamba family were written for the Hungarian Prince by his Kapell- 
meister. Haydn also composed 5 concerti and 7 notturni for either 
the bowed lyra—a large double-neck viol with bass strings attached 
to the second neck and not in contact with the finger-board—or 


Musikfreunde” in Vienna read: “Nach Zittauer Stimmen No. 236” and “‘nach Stimmen 
im Stifte St. Florian” respectively. In the G major Divertimento, the flute doubles 
the violin practically throughout. 

In 1773 the 6th symphony (Le Matin), written about 1761, was advertised as a 
divertimento. The rich instrumentation calls for a “viol. conc., 2 Cor., 2 Ob., 2 Viol., 
Viola, Flauto Solo, Violoncl. obl., Fag. obl., Contra Basso obl. e B.” There are solo 
passages for flute in the first allegro, the minuetto and the finale, the range of the in- 
strument extending from D above middle C to high F sharp, or a little over two octaves. 
With its characteristic groups of sixteenth-notes, trills and triplets, this piece is as 
elaborate a work as one will find for the flute in the early compositions. The treatment, 
however, is really orchestral. 


Serenada di Hayden [Doubtful] 
a 2Corn., 2 F1., 2 Viol. V.e B. 


23Nos. 16 and 38 of the spurious symphonies were also assigned by Mandyczewski 
after Breitkopf’s catalogue of 1774 (Supplemento IX) to J. Schmidt [sic]. Pater Joseph 
Schmitt (ce. 1745—c. 1815), the author of this cassation, “‘fand gegen das Jahr 1780 fiir 
gut den geistlichen Stand und mit selbigem, sein Kloster zu verlassen, und sich nach 
Amsterdam zu begeben, wo er eine hiibsche junge Frau heyrathete.” (Gerber, 1792, 
p. 432.) Riemann lists him among the Mannheimer. 


%See W. O. Strunk, op. cit. 
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the hurdy-gurdy (lyra organizata)—a small, thick viol with a wheel, 
handle, and keyboard adapted for playing. Authorities differ 
over the precise nature of the lyra, but all are agreed that it was 
the favorite instrument of Ferdinand IV, King of Naples. 

Haydn’s patrons chose peculiar and practically obsolete 
instruments to play upon—perhaps to avoid any rivalry—and 
some of the composer’s best efforts went into the works he wrote 
for them. It was only natural that he should bave transposed 
the solo part to some more usual instrument when opportunities 
presented themselves, and many of the remade versions were 
scored for flute. 

Six Divertissements a 8 Parties concertantes were published by 
Artaria as Op. 31, in April 1781; Breitkopf’s thematic catalogue 
announced them the same year. Originally at least five of these 
pieces were composed for baryton solo, 2 violins, viola, ’cello, bass 
and 2 horns, Haydn listing them among the Cassationsstiicke mit 
Baryton (Nos. 9-13). He afterwards replaced the baryton by a 
flute, but made few changes other than to raise the part an octave. 
It seems strange to us that a flute rather than a ’cello should have 
been chosen to substitute for the baryton, but the favorite instru- 
ment of Prince Nicolaus Esterhazy had somewhat the quality of a 
wind-instrument owing to its sympathetic strings, and Junker 
observed: “So nahe eigentlich das Bariton der Viola-di-gamba 
zu kommen scheint, so hat es doch beynahe von allen instrumenten 
etwas an sich.””” The flute, therefore, was apparently the most 
appropriate instrument Haydn could find, and Artaria, a practical 
publisher, was undoubtedly conscious of the vogue for flute mu- 
sic popularized in central Europe by the Mannheim school. 

Musically these divertimenti are pleasant and entertaining 
and Gerber recommends them for public performance.”** Out- 
standing are the opening adagio movements of the second and third 
numbers. The flute-part is interesting, but the fact that the con- 
certini were not originally composed for the instrument is evident.” 
No. 1 is omitted in the Hauptkatalog, but since Artaria published 
the set with the composer’s sanction there is little doubt that 
Haydn wrote it.” 

27 Musikalischer Almanach auf das Jahr 1782, p. 31. 


*8Lexikon der Tonkiinstler, 1812, II, p. 577. 


These pieces must have been written in the middle ’70s when Haydn was working 
on his oratorio J/ Ritorno di Tobia and the opera L’Incontro Improvviso. Pohl assigns three 
of them to the year 1775; he was not impressed by the music: “Es fehlt iiberhaupt an 
anregender thematischer und rhythmischer Erfindung und an der néthigen Schattirung, 
was schon bei den einzelnen Nummern, bei der ganzen Serie aber fiihlbar ermiidend 
wirkt.”” II, 287. 

. 31 was still advertised by Artaria & Cappi in Whistling’s “Handbuch der 
musikalischen Litteratur” etc., Leipzig, 1817. 
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The last of the larger divertimenti with flute is a seztetto- 
grazioso for oboe, bassoon (with alternating horn?), violin, viola, 
bass and flute—a typical concerted cassation. Again there are 
only three movements.*! One rather expects something out of the 
ordinary from a late divertimento, but as Pohl describes the piece 
“it is incidental Gartenmusik, and pretty dry stuff that is offered 
to us. Practically everything which we look for in Haydn’s 
music is lacking; yes, even the minuet with its two satellites has 
none of Haydn’s spirit.”** So much for the large divertimenti, 
most of which were composed before 1776. 

There was one other set of concertino-compositions with 
which the flute was to be connected—the transposed lyra concerti 
and notturni, which Haydn wrote in 1786 and 1790 for the King of 
Naples, and which, oddly enough, were forgotten in the Haupt- 
katalog. The pieces were scored for 2 lyras, 2 clarinets, 2 violas, 
2 horns and bass. When the composer went to London he rescored 
some of them for Salomon’s concerts, flutes, violins, and oboes 
playing the lyra parts. The lyras are used rather like the con- 
certino grosso, but conservatively, playing only in thirds and sixths 
or echoing one another. In fact, the pieces are most interesting for 
the economy of their resources. Apparently the king was not a 
great virtuoso on the instrument, or Haydn, in any case, was 
not taking any chances with the monarch’s taste and technique. 

As Haydn grew older he simplified his music, and this is 
particularly true of Op. 31 and the 7 nocturnes. An 18th century 
nocturne generally comprised six or seven movements, but Haydn 
limited himself to three for the King of Naples. He may have been 
lazy or economical; but it is hard to believe that he wrote them 
with much conviction.** The nocturnes, therefore, employ the 
flute, but the treatment is musical, not instrumental. 

To sum up, the flute does not play a very happy réle in the 
large divertimenti, and the early scherzandi use it only in the trios. 


31Breitkopf advertised the work in his catalogue for 1782-85, and it must date from 
about this time. 


II, p. 287. 


83Haydn spoke of three notturni in a letter to Forster April 8th, 1787: “Item hab 
ich noch $ ganz niedliche Notturni mit einer Violin obligat, aber gar nicht schwer, mit 
einer Flaute, Violoncell, 2 Violin Ripieno, 2 Waldhorn, Viola, und Contrabass.”’ (Pohl: 
Haydn in London, p. 356.) Possibly they are another version of the pieces written for 
the King of Naples or the baryton “Cassations-Stiicke 4 8° voce;”’ the instrumentation 
parallels Op. 31. 

In Elssler’s catalogue of Haydn's library, we find four notturni arranged for flute 
and oboe, etc. British Museum Add. MS. 32070 Part 2, Nos. 92-95. 

Nos. 4 and 5, entitled Partita and Notturno respectively, have recently been re- 
published by Dr. Karl Geiringer, Universal Edition. Dr. Ernst Fritz Schmid has 
brought out No. 2, Carlsbad, Hohler. Geiringer has also edited the first of the 1786 lyra 
concertos, Berlin, Adler. 
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Of the divertimenti announced by Breitkopf in 1767, only No. 4 
definitely makes use of the flute. Of the 1768 cassations, No. 1 
may not be authentic, No. 3 is sometimes assigned to Michael 
Haydn. The original form of No. 5 is difficult to determine. 
The two divertimenti and the serenade of 1768, calling for a flute, 
are not listed by Haydn or Pohl; Op. 31 is transcribed from baryton 
pieces, and the sextetto-grazioso is musically uninteresting. 
Finally, while the nocturnes are an advance, they were not 
written with the flute in mind. 


(To be continued) 


%4Pohl especially admired the notturni: “Sind die ersten zweitheiligen Sitze, 
durchschnittlich frisch zu nennen, bewegen sich dagegen die langsamen Mittelsiitze in 
getragenem Gesang mit leichtem Anflug von Melancholie, den aber die Finales griindlich 
hinwegscheuchen—Sitze mit heiteren, leichtlebigen Motiven, die gleich den Mucken- 
schwirmen im warmen Sonnenstrahl ihr kurzes Dasein noch ausnutzen.” II, p. 287. 
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our scribes, the reviewer of books on music has yet to dis- 

cover it. New publications, hot from the press, pile up before 
his eyes to plague his conscience. The rise is steady and unending. 
Most of these books are certain of being honorably cited among 
the year’s worst sellers. All the more admirable this undaunted 
courage of our heroic publishers. 

As brave a book as ever saw the twilight of these cloudy days, 
is one entitled “American Composers on American Music; a sym- 
posium edited by Henry Cowell.”! More than twenty entries, 
home-bred and imported blood, get to the post; it is a mixed field, 
from fillies to veterans of the track, with friendly colleagues up, 
eight ridden by versatile starter Cowell himself. (Delightful 
Charles E. Ives, in this company of imberbe talent, wears the patri- 
archal and prophetic beard that adorned Erik L. Satie, rehabili- 
tated Patron Saint of the French “Six’’-Stables.) There are some 
brilliant performances; there are the “also ran.” On whom to 
put your money for the Futurity? This book may serve as a 
useful “‘dope-sheet”; it is timely, always informative, and not 
infrequently engrossing. We should like to heap encomium upon 
it, and give the reasons for our urge. But on the very first page of 
the introduction (by the editor), we encounter a statement that 
disarms the reviewer—no matter how disposed—, that handicaps 
and frustrates our good intentions. There we read that 


¢ that lingering incubus, Depression, has quenched the ardor of 


The reason knowledge concerning American composition is confused 
is that it comes exclusively from professional critics who are not them- 
selves composers. They do not understand in the least what is taking 
place in either feeling or technique, but give out vague personal 
impressions which have little relation to the reality and which differ 
widely with each individual critic. This is quite irrespective of whether 
the reviews are favorable or depreciatory. 


That rams the powder home—and settles our hash. However 
unworthy of the title, can we deny that we pose as a “professional 
critic?” If that admission disqualifies us for the task of passing 
judgment upon American compositions, it would seem to render 
us equally unfit to pronounce ourselves upon what some American 


14American Composers on American Music, a Symposium edited by Henry Cowell, 
Stanford University Press, 1933. 
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composers have to say about some American music. We deplore 
this. For we should have liked to expatiate upon this book at 
length. It strikes a sweetly melancholy chord within us. Despite 
our hoary age, and all our sophistry notwithstanding, we cherish 
the young and the audacious, the necessarily uncireumspect and 
inconsiderate. It is but a passing stage, a healthy and natural 
one. We are reminded that a quarter of a century ago we, too, 
belonged to a “New Music Society of America,” in which the “new” 
was vigorously stressed and “America” received its due emphasis; 
when nocturnal (and more or less argumentative) meetings in the 
studio of Eugene Heffley (in the tower of Carnegie Hall) brought 
us together with such men as Arthur Farwell, Lawrence Gilman, 
Henry F. (“Hank”) Gilbert, Arthur Shepherd, and Harvey 
Worthington Loomis (a genius in miniature, but a genius never- 
theless, endowed and afflicted with Poesque gifts and failings). 
Good Anglo-Saxon names—that was before the Russian hegira. 

The reminiscent mood is upon us—a privilege of incipient 
senility. Though not belonging to the same herd, we remember 
our grazing for a time in a neighboring pasture with vers-librists, 
imagists, vorticists, polyphonic-prosodists, and sundry other 
representatives of a renascent American poetry. A valiant and 
noisy band of explorers has vanished into literary night, leaving 
behind it little more than a few names and labels. The poets 
remain with us. Measles and manifestos form part of our youth- 
ful prerogatives. And youth is an elastic term. To the young 
American composers, and the youngest, belongs the future. They 
have fully established their right to the present. 

If we cannot entirely avoid quarrelling with Mr. Cowell, 
bell-wether of the flock, it is because some of his silvery tinkle 
sounds to us a trifle out of tune. For one thing, when he asserts 
of his symposium that “this work is an experiment unprecedented 
in musical history,” we make bold flatly to disagree with him. 
Here we are not sullied with the taint of “professional criticism.” 
This is not a matter of opinion, but of facts. Mr. Cowell’s idea 
of letting the composers—‘“‘since they are the ones who really 
know’’—express themselves on the work of their fellow composers 
is not exactly new. And we do not have in mind what Schumann 
thought of Wagner, or Wolf of Brahms, or Debussy of Saint- 
Saéns, and vice versa, ad infinitum. We refer, for instance, to the 
series of articles on “modern” composers by “modern” composers 
in “The Chesterian”: Castelnuovo-Tedesco on Pizzetti, Roland 
Manuel on Louis Durey, Louis Durey on Poulenc, Darius Milhaud 
on Arthur Honegger, Cyril Scott on Eugene Goossens, Eugene 
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Goossens on Arthur Bliss, Arthur Bliss on Malipiero, etc., etc., 
all round the mulberry bush. When Mr. Cowell writes: “And 
to obtain a synthetic and sympathetic understanding of the 
aims of any particular composer, why not ask him to relate them 
himself?”’, we are inclined to believe that some similar considera- 
tion must have inspired old Johann Mattheson—composer, 
theorist, and propagandist—when he compiled and edited his 
symposium, “Grundlage einer Ehren-Pforte,” in the year 1740. 
Unprecedented in musical history? Hardly. 

One last quotation from Mr. Cowell’s Introduction: “The 
notion that criticism must be vitriolic and destructive in order to 
be intelligent and interesting is an utter absurdity fostered by 
professional word-jugglers.” So it is, to be sure! But why not 
go a step farther and admit that the notion, that music must be 
dissonant and abstruse in order to be original and impressive, is 
an utter absurdity fostered by professional note-jugglers? Once 
that admission made, Mr. Cowell’s complaint that “there are too 
many” composers, loses much ground. And that applies not only 
to our continent. 


* 


The American conductors who perhaps have done most for the 
introduction of ‘““modern” American music to European audiences, 
are Messrs. Sevitzky, Slonimsky, and Saminsky. The last one of 
this sibilant triumvirate dwells by preference in the still altitudes 
of wide perspective, whence he bids us survey with him the ““Music 
of Our Day.’” The panoramic view is made greatly more interest- 
ing and significant because of Mr. Saminsky’s elucidative comment. 
One has the impression that he was not born to his erie, but that 
he ascended to it by degrees. The ascent was not always easy, 
and the final conquest crowns an unflinching faith. Mr. Samin- 
sky’s is a book of musings, cast into detached observations and 
very personal assertions, into epigrams and axioms that stand 
squarely on two feet, and again are precariously poised on one toe. 
Mr. Saminsky is widely read, has acquired a broad culture. His 
text is evidence of it, richly sprinkled with the fruit of his quest, 
and also with occasional bric-a-brac. But in general one is aware 
that here an eager and nimble mind has endeavored to assimilate 
the multicolored and swiftly moving life of our day, not without 
probing and sifting. 


2Music of our Day, Essentials and Prophecies by Lazare Saminsky. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1932. 
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Mr. Saminsky’s book is a suite in four movements, loosely con- 
nected. The opening Allegro begins with a series of obiter dicta, 
proffered in a crisp staccato: “History is a procession of medi- 
ocrity. ... History is bookkeeping of weekdays. ... Today’s 
composer is the man who is always better than his predecessor. . . . 
Nothing characterizes the music of our day better than its dis- 
eases... .”? And then the author launches out upon his careful 
diagnosis—much like a doctor to whom the “case” matters more 
than the cure, to whom the etiology is everything. Beyond that, 
all is speculation. 

The author-diagnostician is rather hard on Stravinsky. 
“Sadistic destructiveness” is not the least of this patient’s ailments. 
Whatever they are, they have proved highly infectious and epi- 
demic. Stravinsky’s example of “a creator weak in art morals and 
spiritually limited” would seem to have worked a lot of havoc. 

We quite agree with Mr. Saminsky that music is striving to 
establish a new syntax, that “‘our present stage immediately pre- 
cedes a full syntactic reform of our tonal language.” So long as 
music—or language—is a living mode of expression, it must 
necessarily evolve, must expand its etymology, its phraseology, 
must form new “dialects.” It has done so ever since its known 
beginnings. We do not quite follow Mr. Saminsky in his pre- 
diction that we are “on the eve of syntactic individualism” in music. 
Or, if we are, heaven forbid! We have witnessed such individual- 
ism applied to spoken and written language—vide ““Dadaism”’ and 
Miss Gertrude Stein. If it should take a serious hold of music, we 
venture to predict that we are hell-bent for musical gagaism. 
Sometimes it has seemed that already we have landed there. 

The portion of Mr. Saminsky’s book that we have most en- 
joyed is the one dealing with Russia, the author’s native country. 
Here he speaks with especial authority. His estimates of the 
“new Russians” are shrewd. Though his first allegiance is to his 
master, Rimsky-Korsakov, he has an appreciative word for Serge 
Tanéyev, of the “glorious Treatise on Counterpoint.” Of Rimsky- 
Korsakov we get an intimate, a penetrating view, as “a giant of 
northern sagas with the wide eye of a benevolent sorcerer, a 
tenderly passionate and delicate artist-aristocrat, religiously in love 
with the freshest, airiest walk in art.”” We catch an equally vivid 
glimpse of Anatole Liadov, “‘the veritable image of old Russia.” 
His life was “that of a phantom”; he was a teacher who “hated 
teaching, the very effort of it.” A strange character, indeed; 
“his unusual, taciturn nature and even his extraordinary indolence 
had a singular spiritual tinge, and they shed a peculiar fascination.” 
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In these pages, depicting the figures of his teachers, Mr. Saminsky 
himself becomes fascinating and eloquent. 


* * 
* 


To anyone still considering the speech of contemporary music 
no better than a throaty stammering, we heartily recommend 
“This Modern Stuff” by Mr. Gerald Abraham (1933, Denis 
Archer). In less than a hundred pages the author says about all 
there can be said in “explanation” of modern musical usage. And 
it is not mere vague circumlocution; it is common-sense definition 
of actual examples that are characteristic of present-day musical 
procedure. In a brief preface, Sir Dan Godfrey properly claims 
that “the book puts the clue to modern music into the hands of the 
ordinary listener.””’ But even he who counts himself no ordinary 
listener will peruse this little book with profit. 

Here are a few extracts picked at random: 


We must reckon that the musical world as a whole (that vast 
majority of musicians and music-lovers whose tastes are intelligent with- 
out being “‘intellectual’’) is a good quarter of a century behind the com- 
posers. There is no need to worry about that. It is no very new state 
of affairs, though the vanguard has probably never got quite so far 
ahead of the main body as it has recently... . 

The string melody in the middle section of “L’aprés-midi d’un 
Faune” is no more modern than Massenet or Gounod. Anyone not 
tone-deaf must appreciate its luscious sweetness. But whereas at first 
it may seem the best part of the whole piece and act as the sugar which 
helps us to swallow the pill, its cloying quality will soon pall on those with 
natural good taste, and as their liking of the rest of the “Prelude”’ in- 
creases, they will resent the intrusion of this commonplace idea into the 
otherwise perfect midsummer afternoon’s dream... . 

I am not suggesting . . . that all the easily comprehensible and 
immediately attractive elements in modern music are bad or old-fashioned 
(or both, like the Debussy example), though it is reasonable to suppose 
that the best modern music, like that of any age, is that which does not 
yield up all its secrets at the first two or three hearings. . . . 

A mediocre composer goes on talking in the language of the past, 
though he may, of course, ape the language of the present in the hope of 
disguising his mediocrity by speaking a tongue which most people 
do not understand well enough to criticise what is said in it... . 


There is no scientific ground for the drawing of an absolute line - 


between concords and discords. ... Of the twelve pieces in minor keys 
in the first book of Bach’s ‘*48”’, only one (the G-sharp minor Fugue) ends 
ona minor chord. So we see that even when composers had grown quite 
accustomed to the minor triad, it still took them some time to accept it as 
“normal” enough to end a piece with. The frontier dividing “‘conson- 
ance”’ and “dissonance” has continually been altered. . . . 
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Musical quotations, simply analyzed, help to drive home Mr. 
Abraham’s lesson. Yet he does not assume the magisterial or 
didactic tone. His lesson is one of approach, leaving ample room 
for personal tastes, and for the realization that with a little dis- 
crimination even “this modern stuff” is susceptible of being 
separated into the two old—and fairly permanent—categories of 
good stuff and bad. 


* 


Another book dealing with contemporary aspects of music is 
‘Modern Composers” by Guido Pannain (translated from the 
Italian by M. R. Bonavia; New York, E. P. Dutton, 1933). A 
prefatory chapter on “Changing Values in Modern Music’’ is 
followed by twelve sharply drawn profiles of individual composers, 
with “A Survey of American Music” to bring up the rear. These 
contents, we believe, were first published as articles in journals. 
One has the impression that the “Survey” was appended for the 
oversea trade. Mr. Pannain is not only a trained esthetician 
and astute historian, but a gifted composer with modernistic 
leanings. Nevertheless, Mr. Cowell would probably rate him as a 
“professional critic”’ and therefore dismiss Mr. Pannain’s observa- 
tions as of no account. Quite evidently the Italian scholar did 
not find it easy to gain a clear idea of American trends; what is 
more, he would seem to deny that modern American music follows 
any clear trend: 


It is difficult to penetrate the spiritual background of American 
music while following any coherent plan of investigation. It is best to 
range up and down, seeking a chance opportunity to hit on an essential 
truth. There is no definite line of conduct which can be traced among 
these musicians, no general ideal, not even a scholastic one; no doctrine 
to which more than one individual gives assent. They are in the power 
of any chimerical suggestion that may float across the Atlantic from 
Europe; or else they are throttled by their own lack of adequate expression, 
like Ives, or deformed and fanatical like Varése and Ruggles. 


Mr. Pannain pronounces jazz to be “startlingly real and con- 
crete.” This does honor to his perspicacity. He seems less open- 
eyed when he says that jazz is “never individual, or a vehicle for 
expression of an original nature.” Of John Alden Carpenter’s 
“Skyscrapers” he opines that the composer “can do no better than 
to pass the creations of his imagination (rhythmic images of 
American life, as they might be called) through the sieve of a 
Russian and French technique of the ballet; with the result that 
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his idea does not get an adequate interpretation but is covered 
by a mixture of two different styles.” You might say as much of 
the architectural structures from which Mr. Carpenter’s work 
takes its name, except that you may have to admit the presence 
of a great many more than two styles. It would be illuminating 
to tabulate the different architectural styles from which the 
American skyscraper has borrowed, through which it has passed, 
until the Empire State Building and Radio City were evolved. If 
the musician could create “images of American life” by employing 
only “two different styles” he exercised a remarkable economy 
and restraint. 

The test should be: could, what we are pleased to call ““Ameri- 
can” in any music by an American composer, have been done 
equally well, or as authentically by some European composer? 
If not, then it is certainly “American”; and the process by which 
it has been arrived at has nothing to do with the result. We 
maintain there was American music before jazz or Mr. Cowell’s 
“‘tone-clusters,”’ music that was indigenous. Even the academic, 
Leipzig-trained George W. Chadwick wrote such music. But Mr. 
Chadwick’s America and Mr. Aaron Copland’s, let us concede, are 
not the same place. Where in the world is any place today the 
same it was fifty years ago? Not even on the North Pole or in the 
South Seas. There is no “primeval rhythmic movement of Ameri- 
can life” as Mr. Pannain believes. There are phases of develop- 
ment, and each has a neat phrase to envelop it, as the cigar the 
cellophane wrapper. What is important (to some smokers) is 
whether the cigar is a “turnip” or a Havana. And whereas the 
critic-connoisseur is apt to lose patience with the cellophane 
wrapper, the composer-manufacturer often bestows on it, and the 
band, and the box, and the fancy appellation, more thought 
than on the kind of tobacco he uses. 

In Mr. Pannain’s portrait gallery, one is of a dead master— 
Busoni; the others are of living composers, one French (Ravel), 
one Spanish (de Falla), three German (Strauss, Schénberg, Hinde- 
mith), one Russian (Stravinsky), one Polish (Szymanowski), one 
Hungarian (Kodaly), one English (Vaughan Williams), two Swiss 
(Bloch, Honegger) of which the first turned American, the second 


French. It is curious, to say the least, that Mr. Pannain’s own . 


countrymen—Casella, Pizzetti, Malipiero et al.—are scrupulously 
excluded from a book on “Modern Composers” that ranges from 
Richard Strauss to Carl Ruggles. But this is not the only instance 
in which Mr. Pannain’s judgment is peculiarly his own. 
* 
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Miss Helen Fowles has accomplished more than an act of 
filial piety by publishing a memoir of her late father, Ernest Fowles 
(1864-1932); she has given us a charming little book by which to 
remember a very genial person and an ardent soul. Fowles had 
an apostolic temperament and outlook on the world. To him it was 
not altogether a hopeless world, and what he could do to make it 
more hopeful he did with simplicity and conviction. Fowles was 
an Englishman with a “message,” or rather a number of them. 
That is why our message-hungry lecture-audiences took to him so 
enthusiastically when, late in his life, he visited America. He 
made four visits to this country between 1928 and the time of his 
death. He had sound ideas about music in general and musical 
pedagogy in particular. He had a persuasive way of presenting 
them. They were not especially new or revolutionary, but in his 
words they took on a fresh meaning and import. His lectures and 
articles, reprinted by his daughter, were worth preserving. 

That part of the book which traces the sharpest outline of 
Ernest Fowles is the section devoted to extracts from the diary 
he kept during his first visit to America. These notes, jotted 
down from day to day, and not intended for publication, show us 
the man in mufti, off the eternal lecture paltform. His kindly, 
mobile eyes were quick to observe, his pen ever-ready to record his 
observations. For December 20, 1928, in New York, there is this 
entry: “A day to be remembered. Got no tea! Also came 
home by the subway in the rush hour.”” When at Wells College, 
three weeks later: “I had a good tea. It seems that information is 
going round the States that an Englishman is roaming about who 
shouts for tea at 4 o’clock and will not be put off. Anyhow I never 
have any difficulty in getting it, although in every case I have to 
give a lecture on the proper way of making it.”” The combination 
of sipping tea and delivering a lecture on its preparation should 
have been bliss supreme. 

We recall the first visit Ernest Fowles paid to the Music 
Division in the Library of Congress. He walked into our office 
rather briskly, his head slightly bent downward, ready to salaam. 
As he raised his head and caught sight of us, he stepped involun- 
tarily back with an air of evident surprise, if not dismay. The 
explanation was that he had dimly thought of us as our more 
distinguished namesake, the author of “The Music of the Most 
Ancient Nations” and many other books (who died in London the 
year before we were born in Paris), not realizing that -ve had to be 
110 years old, but expecting something wizened and bewhiskered. 
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The error was cause for amusement and unnecessary apologies, 
offered with a winning grace that was the keynote of Ernest Fowles. 
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Formenlehre der Musik.  §8.-10. Tsd. 
Unter Mitarbeitung v. Dr. Hans Gl u. 
Dr. Alfred Orel. 1, 319 p, 4°. Leipzig: 
Kistner & Siegel, 1933. 


Srupien zuR MUSIKWISSENSCHAFT; 
BEIHEFTE DER DENKMALER DER TON- 
KUNST IN OSTERREICH UNTER LEITUNG 
von Guipo Apter. Bd. 19. 40 p, 8°. 
Wien: Universal-Edition, 1932. 


Grecorio Marta 
Gregorianischer Choral nach der Schule 
von Solesmes. bertr. v. Dr. Franz 
Kosch. 220 p. Tournai: Société de St. 
Jean l’Evangeliste, 1932. 


Waaner, CosiMa 
Cosima Wagners Briefe an ihre Tochter 
Daniela von Biilow, 1866-1885, nebst 5 
Briefen Richard Wagners. Hrsg. v. Max 
Freiherrn von Waldberg. 
Stuttgart: Cotta, 1933. 
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Wacner, K. W. 

Der Umfang der Lautstirken in der 
Musik; Mitteilung aus dem Heinrich- 
Hertz-Institut diir Schwingungsfor- 
schung. (Aus: Sitzungsberichte d. 
Preussischen Akademie d. Wissenchaft- 
en. Phys.-Math. KI. 19382. 25.) 24 p, 
4°. Berlin: Verlag d. Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften, 1932. 


Wacner, RicHARD 
Briefe. Augsewihlt u. erliutert v. Wil- 
helm Altmann. [Neue Ausg.] 2 vols, 


kl. 8°. Leipzig: Bibliographisches In- 
stitut. 
Mein Leben. Kritisch durchgesehen, 


eingeleitet u. erlaiutert v. Wilhelm Alt- 
mann. [Neue Ausg.] 2 vols, kl. 8°. 
Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut. 
Musikdramen. Hrsg. u. eingeleitet v. 
Dr. Franz Drexl. (Unverind. Neudr. 
d.1. Ausg.) xvi, 483, 448 p, 8°. Regens- 
burg: J. Habbel, 1933. 


Warzuik, H. 
Die romantische Reise des Herrn Carl 
Maria von Weber. 168 p, 8°. Leipzig: 
Staackmann, 1932. 


Weser, Rospert 
Die Orgeln von Joseph Gabler und 
Johannes Nepomuk Holzhey; ein Bei- 
trag zur Geschichte des oberschwiibi- 
schen Orgelbaues im 18. Jahrhundert. 
(Dies., Tiibingen.) 153 p. Weilheim- 
Teck: Ginger, 1931. 


WERCEMEISTER, ANDREAS 

Organum Gruningense redivivum, oder 
Kurtze Beschreibung des in der Griin- 
ingischen Schlos-Kirchen beriihmten 
Orgel-Wercks, wie dasselbe anfangs 
erbauet und beschaffen gewesen. 
Originalgetreuer Neudr., hrsg. v. Paul 
Smets. 27 p, 8°. Mainz: Rheingold- 
Verlag, 1932. 


10 Janre DrespNeR Oper. 41,8°. Dres- 
den: Limpert, 1932. 


ZiesE, 
Schuberts Tod und Begribnis in der 
altesten Darstellung. 32 p, 8°. Gross- 


deuben, Post Gaschwitz (Sachsen): 
Gotland-Verlag. 
* ” 
* 
Bartuovu, Louis 
La vie ardente de Wagner. 128 p, 12°. 
Paris: E. Flammarion. 
Buotiva, Zam 
La magie dans I’art du chant. Préf. de 
Pierre Bertin. 78 p, 8°. Paris: Dor- 


bon-Ainé, 1932. 
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Bruyr, José 
L’écran des musiciens. (2e série.) 
Préf. d’André Coeuroy. 140 p. Paris: 
J. Corti. 

Cuorsy, L. F. 
Richard Wagner, l'homme, le poéte, le 
novateur. 408 p. Paris: Fischbacher. 


GérRoLp, THtopore 
Las musique au moyen Age. xi, 443 p, 
12°. Paris: H. Champion, 1932. 
LANDEROIN, JOSEPH 
Du plagiat musicale; étude scientifique 
et technique des rencontres obligées et 
des rencontres frauduleuses. 53 p, 8°. 
Paris: Au Ménestrel, 1933. 


ScHLosser, P. 
Livre de lectures musicales. 2° vol. 
Paris: L. Billaudot, 19382. 


Wacner, RicHarp 
Ma vie. 3 vols. Paris: Plon, 1933. 


Wotrr, C. 
Disques; répertoire méthodique du 
phonographe. 580 p. Paris: P. Roger, 
1933. 
* * 
* 


PrRATELLA, F. 
Appunti biografici e bibliografici. 28 p. 
Ravenna: Strummia & Tazzari, 1931. 
Cametti, A. 
La musica teatrale a Roma cento anni 
fa; La “Straniera” di Bellini—La Mali- 
bran a Roma. Roma: Tip. Romano 
Mezzetti. 
GALLETTI, ALFREDO 
Teorie di critici ed opere di poeti (Ber- 
chet — Goethe — Hebbel — Wagner e 
d’Annunzio—La Russia e la civilta 
occidentale—Pirandello—La coltura 
dell’ Italia contemporanea). xv, 360 p, 
12°. Firenze: Novissima Editrice. 
G. 
Wagner; la sua vita, le sue opere, il suo 
teatro. Milano: Ed. Libr. Editrice 
Milanese. 


Martone, ITALo 
Contemporanei di Germania: Dehmel 
—T. Mann—Rilke—Hofmannsthal 
—George. 354 p, 8°. Torino: Fratelli 
Bocca, 1931. 

Mita, Massimo 
Il melodramma di Verdi. 157 p. Bari: 
G. Laterza & Figli, 1933. 


Moscarno, E. 
Sulle opere di Francesco Ciléa; accenni e 
ricordi. 20 p, 8°. Milano: Sonzogno, 
1932. 

Mortint, G. Epvarpo 
La donna e la musica. 294 p, 8°. Mil- 
ano: A. Vallardi, 1931. 


OserporFerR, ALDO 
Riccardo Wagner. Milano: Ed. Mon- 
dadori. 

Prcciou, G. 

L’arte pianistica in Italia (da Clementi 
ai nostri giorni). Pref. di G. Silvani. 
53 p, 8°. Bologna: Pizzi Edit. (Tip. 
Aldina), 1931. 

Scritti storict. 200 p, 8°. Napoli: G. 
Ricciardi (A. Amoroso), 1931. {In- 
cludes the essays Maestri organari a 
Napoli dal XV al XVIII secolo, by G. 
Ceci, and Musiche nuziali inedite di 
Giovanni Paisiello, by G. C. Speziale.] 

SMAREGLIA, ARIBERTO 
Vita ed arte di Antonio Smareglia. 126 
p, 8°. Lugano: Tip. C. Mazzuconi, 


* * 


Nunes, Joaquim 
Cantigas d’amigo dos trovadores galego- 
portugueses. Ed. critica accompanhada 
de introduc&éo, comentario, variantes e 
glossério. 3 vols, 12°. Coimbra: Im- 
prensa da Universidade, 1926-28. 

VASCONCELLOS, JOAQUIM DE 
Luisa Todi; estudo critico. 2. ed. xxi, 
182 p, 8°. Coimbra: Imprensa da 
Universidade, 1929. 
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